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Make Knowledge _ of 
English ‘Help Him in His 
Study of Latin 


When a pupil begins the study of Latin he finds it exceedingly 
confusing. It is generally the first foreign language which he takes 
up and it seems wholly unrelated to anything he has ever done before. 
He feels at sea. 


Under these circumstances it would seem that the pupil’s knowledge 
of English should be constantly used in order to give him all the help 
possible. Why not follow, in the study of Latin, the widely accepted 
pedagogical principle of going from the known to the unknown? 


This has at last been done in a new book, Place’s Beginning Latin. 
Here the relation of Latin to English is emphasized from start to 
finish. English grammar is made introductory to each point of Latin 
syntax. Each lesson vocabulary gives an important place to English 
derivatives. In the earlier chapters Latin words related to familiar English 
words are chosen, thus diminishing vocabulary difficulties while the pupil 
masters the inflections. Changes in the form of Latin words when taken 
into English are explained and applied by frequent laboratory exercises. 


Place’s Beginning Latin gives the study a freshness, 
vitality and utility which it never had _ before. 


PLACE’S BEGINNING LATIN 


416 Pages 
By PERLEY OAKLAND PLACE, Litt. D. 


Professor of Latin, Syracuse University 


ceAMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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Principals: The Largest Adoption of 
ime! P Spellers in the World! 


For the next six years every pupil in the ele- 


Do you wish to make your school library a 
valuable influence in the life of your 


pupils? mentary schools of Texas will study New-Wortp 
° SPELLER. The fact that this state enrolls more than 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES will tell you from one million children in the grades below the high 


school explains why twenty-five freight cars will be 
month to month about the most su required to transport the spellers needed for only 


ful methods of “exposing young people the first year of this enormous contract. 
to the contagion of good literature.” . ° 
The knowledge that New-Wortp is already 
The Newest ideas in the School Library in highly approved use in states, counties, and 


Movement are found in its special cities from coast to coast was of great interest to 
the Texas commission, precisely as it was to the 


“School Library Department.” textbook board of Montana, which also adopted 
New-Wortp SpeELLER one month after the Texas 
Can you do without it? award. 

$2 for 10 numbers, October to July Shortly after Texas adopted New-Wortp 
SPELLER it was adopted by the states of Oregon 

ADDRESS: and Nevada. 

6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. WORLD BOOK COMPANY 

e Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chi ° 
Chicago, Ill. Also Dallas, Atlanta, Kansas 


Citizenship School and 


By Arthur W. Dunn and Hannah M. Harris 


ibe iS course for the first six years of school life provides for the successful 
application of the recommendations of the Committee on Social Studies 
appointed by the National Education Association. 


It uses the regular school topics and interests as a means of developing the sense 
of social and civic responsibility. The five fields of citizenship—(1) in the home, 


: q | (2) in recreation, (3) in work, (4) in social intercourse, (5) in organized community 
- _ life—are appropriately developed in each of the six years. 
| 
if | All the activities and relationships of school and home are made to contribute to 
ae _ the laying the foundation of good citizenship in correct ideals and aims. . 
wl _ Definite outlines of work are provided for each grade and sample lessons indicate 
. the close connection that is made with the regular school course. — 
i Cloth. Illustrated. 176 pages. 80 cents. 


a D. C. HEATH @ CO, Publishers 


_ BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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PLAIN TALK ABOUT SCHOOLS 


BY CALVIN N. KENDALL 


State Commissioner of Education, Trenton, N. J. 


Teachers should aim to throw more responsi- 
bility on pupils, to make the children do more of 
the work in all schools, to cultivate the socialized 
recitation more, to have pupils talk more and the 
teacher less, tp lead the children to think more 
and give them time to express themselves and to 
challenge at times one another’s statements. lf 
every teacher would practice having the child 
work to the extent of the child’s inteligence and 
ability, not only would we have better schools but 
happier schools. 

Schools should be interesting. The one thing 
not to be forgiven is a dull school. If the chil- 
dren work in a school it will as a rule be an inter- 
esting school. Cheer, optimism, accomplishment 
and courage are the marks of a good teacher 


and of a good school. Let each teacher 
think of ‘his favorite teacher and then 1m- 


prove upon that teacher five per cent. or one 
hundred per cent. You can do it. 

1 am glad that so many teachers are realizing 
that a pupil's progress is not determined by the 
length of time he works on a subject, but that ‘his 
progress is determined rather by his interest in 
the subject and the attention he gives to it. Let 
us not impose upon children the standards of men 
and women of forty-five. Children are not like 
mature men and women. 

One of the obligations of the schools is to 
expect every child to do his best. There should 
be more one hundred per cent. recitations ‘n 
arithmetic. To “fail” children is not the mark of 
a «od teacher. 

To teach the saving of money and how to 
spend it wisely is one of the obligations of the 
sdhools. Thriftlessness or waste is one of our na- 
tional vices. We live in a land of plenty and we 
also live in a world of high prices. Economy is 
necessary. Let us not only preach it, but let us 
teach it. Encourage the older pupils to earn 
money. 

I wish the schools would give more attention 
to music. Music is a necessary subject or exe:- 
cise. It is one of the fundamentals. Not enly has 
it a high spiritual value—one of the purposes of 
education—but the possession of the power to 
aing and to read music is a resource for the profit- 
able use of leisure. The schools cannot nowadays 
ignore fitting pupils for leisure. School orches- 
tras ought to be fostered in every grammar 
school ‘and high school. They ought to play at 
graduations and other public exercises. Hired 


outside orchestras should be tabooed. Supervisors 
of music and grade teachers who can sing should 
arrange community sings to be given by the chil- 
dren. Why not on the night before a patriotic 
holiday sing patriotic selections in the residential 
sections of the town?’ How such an_ ex- 
ercise would promote interest in the schools! 
It would delight the hearts of the men 
and women of the neighborhood. The “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” that noble Amer- 
ican hymn, should be known by heart by all the 
children and teachers. 

The physical training law has been in operation 
two years. It has demonstrated its high useful- 
ness, but let us make the third year of its opera- 
tion the best of the three. I believe that we have 
the best law, the best course of study, and the 
best teaching of the subject to be found in any of 
the forty-eight states. 

Some. of the effects of the law have been: To 
enliven our schools. T’o give children more grace 
in their carriage. To make thousands of teachers 
younger—particularly those who go out of doors 
and take exercises with the children. To make 
our children upstanding children. To make 
healthier and happier children and teachers. 

| wish that the use of our schoolhouses as com- 
munity centres might be general. Every schoel- 
house should be a meeting place for the discus- 
sion on the part of the people of local, state and 
national questions. Why not? There should be a 
revival of the old time spelling schools. Let the 
pupils of one school cltallenge the pupils of 
another school, or let the children challenge the 
older folks. That would surely be interesting! 
There should be social gatherings of the young 
people. The school is an appropriate place for 
social gatherings. Refreshments could often be 
served. There should be a good deal of commun- 
itv singing at these meetings. 

| hope that every school will be one hundred 
per cent. American. The primary teachers who ate 
teaching foreign-born children to speak and read 
English are teaching Americanization. he 
teacher who is teaching children to sing patri- 
otic songs “by heart” is ‘teaching Americaniza- 
tien, particularly if the children sing them by 
heart and not Mechanically. The teacher who 
teaches that our brave soldiers and sailors who 
fought so gallantly in the recent world war were 
fighting for our own freedom and liberty as well 


as for world freedom and liberty is teaching 
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Americanization. The teacher who impresses the 
Jesson of our personal indebtedness to Washing- 
ton, Hamilton, Jefferson, Lincoln and other great 
Americans is teaching Americanization. The 
teacher who applies her instruction in civics is 
teaching Americanization. The teacher whoteaches 


“children to memorize the Gettysburg speech and 


other similar masterpieces is teaching the best of 
Americanization. The teacher who, with map of 
the United States displayed, explains and dis- 
cusses with the children the greatness of our 
country and its marvelous resources is teaching 
Americanization. The teacher who is wise enough 
to drive home the lesson that “America is another 
word for opportunity and responsibility” is teach- 
ing Americanization. The teacher who teaches 
the children to be clean in body, mind and morals 
as teaching Americanization. The teacher who 
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teaches, in the every-day conduct of her school, 
that ignorance, greed and indolence are con. 
ducive to Bolshevism, and that educa. 
tion, honesty, self-reliance, observance of the 
rights of others, and willingness to obey law and 
order are the path to true success—such a 
teacher is teaching true Americanization. The 
teacher who teaches that every poor boy and girl 
has a chance for success if he or she is honest, in- 
dustrious and intelligent is teaching American- 
ization. 

Every teacher should be a_ student of some- 
thing. ‘That is the way to keep voung. The 
teachers of the state contributed mightily to the 
winning of the war. Our problem now is to con- 
tribute largely to making the schools in peace 
times the efficient allies of democracy. “New oc- 
casions teach new duties.” 


JUNK DEALING AND JUVENILE ILLITERACY 


BY ALBERT E. WEBSTER 


That a more thrifty people could live on what 
Americans waste has been repeated so often that 
it has become almost proverbial. Such a state- 
ment, however, is less true today than it has been 
in the past. During recent years material that 
was formerly cast aside as worthless is now care- 
fully collected and sold at good prices to dealers 
an junk. The war with its emphasis on conserva- 
tion has accentuated this tendency to save and 
sell waste matter. 

While of nautical origin, and referring origi- 
mally to pieces of rope and cordage pertaining io 
eailing vessels, the word “junk” has become en- 
larged in meaning until it now includes not only 
waste metals. rags and paper, but also such 


mratter hones, hair and other organic material. 
Fro cere beginnings the collection of juni 
has developed into an enormous, nation-wide 


business. The official publication of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce estimates that the 
total value of junk annually salvaged in the 
United States aggregates more than two billion 
dollars, a clear saving of 2 per cent. of the total 
annual manufactured output of the country. The 
report ‘of the United States Department of Com- 
merce, May, 1916, states that 5,000 tons of waste 
paper alone are daily consumed for remanufac- 
ture, while the total daily production of paper of 
all kinds is only about three times that amount. 
In its bulletin the United States Geological 
Survey reports that secondary metals, including 
brass, ‘lead, zinc, copper, tin and aluminum— 
secured from scrap metals, etc.—recovered in 
1916, were valued at more than 265 millions of 
dollars. This is an increase of 132 per cent. over 
the previous vear. Somewhat similar increases 
are shown in the quantities of metals recovered: 
in 1915, the total number of short tons was 
399,789, while in 1916 the total was 631,596 short 
tons. 

This increase in the annual amount of junk sal- 


a 


vaged reflects itself in the rapidly growing 
number of dealers engaged in the business. The 
records of the Chicago City Collector show that in 
‘1912 the number of junk wagon peddlers in the city 
was 987. Five years later, in 1917, the number had 
leaped to 2,072, an increase of over 100 per cent, 
During the same period the number of retail 
junk shops in Chicago grew from 109 in 1912 to 
166 in 1917, the increase being approximately 
fifty per cent. 

The economic importance of the junk business 
as well as its moral hazards have been recognized 
by the City Council of Chicago in recent legisla- 
tion. In July, 1918, a revised ordinance was 
passed defining the various types of junk dealers, 
and providing new and heavier license fees, the 
largest of which amounted to $1,000 per year. 
This ordinance prohibits the purchase of junk 
from minors without the written consent of their 
parents or guardians ; makes it illegal to conduct 2 
junk shopor junk vard within 400 feet of any public 
or parochial school; provides for a heavy fine and 
revocation of the license of any junk dealer con- 
victed of conducting a “fence” where stolen 
goods are purchased, received or kept; forbids 
any junk dealer to act as pawn-broker while he is 
still in the junk business: prohibits any dealer 
from receiving junk in the conduct of his business 
between the hours of 7 p. m. and 6 a. m.; makes 
it illegal for a dealer to sell or expose for sale 
any goods within two days of the time purchased, 
and compels every retail dealer to allow any 
member of the police department to inspect his 
shop or stock at any reasonable time. 

The Illinois State Law contains a still more 
stringent section covering the purchase of junk 
from minors. It makes it unlawful for any junk 
dealer, either directly or indirectly, to purchase or 
receive by way of barter or exchange, or other- 
wise, anything of value from any person, cither 
male or female, under the age of their legal ma- 
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jorities, respectively. A maximum fine of $500 is 
provided for the conviction of any person violat- 
ing this law. 

In the course of its eighteen years’ experience 
the Juvenile Protective Association of Chicago 
has received so many complaints concerning 
junk. dealers whose acts contributed to the de- 
Jinquency of both boys and girls, that it decided to 
make an inquiry into the relation of the junk 
business to juvenile delinquency. Such a study 
was accordingly made during the first nine 
months of 1918. The plan of the investigation im- 
cluded the following four divisions: (1) Reports 
from the police department of Chicago and from 
the various social agencies of the city, together 
with statements from authorities who have had 
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long experience with delinquent children; (2) cor- 
respondence with the police and social workers 
in several selected cities of the United States, with 
federal authorities and with trade journals; (3) 
an intensive study of 100 delinquent boys com- 
mitted to a correctional institution, with visits 


later at their homes; 4) a three-months’ observa- 
tion during the vacation period of junk pedlers as 


they went 
material. 


about the city collecting waste 

This “study” should be carefully read by all 
teachers, principals, truant officers, and police- 
men should be required to pass an examination 
on it. It is a revelation of the alarming influence 
of junk dealers. 


MEN OF TODAY 


DR. JOHN P. GORDY, TEACHER DE LUXE 
BY STRICKLAND GILLILAN 

Many years ago | had the almost providential 
privilege of associating for a wonderful year or 
two with the man whom | believe to have been 
the greatest teacher that ever set foot within a 
classroom. | do not say this extreme thing merely 
in the heat of a perfervid personal love for the 
man. I say it because of results. He woke many 
minds, including my own. I was a mass of inert 
mentality, and he charged me. My battery has 
never run down. It stores as it runs. I had little 
if any of this before | met John Paul Gordy, then 
teacher of psychology and United States history 
in the Ohio University at Athens, Ohio. After- 
ward he was with the Ohio State University at 
Columbus, and still later—till the time of his 
tragic departure—with New York University in 
Brooklyn. 
y Dr. Gordy was teaching a beginning class in 
psychology when I first met him. An_ older 
brother (now head of the vocational high school 
at Salt Lake City) had told me I must “take 
something under Gordy.” That sounded odd to 
me. 1 thought I was at college to leara 
“things” and not merely to associate with 
certain personalities. | know better now. I went 
into Dr. Gordy’s class a lump, and came out 
alive. From the first moment I came into contact 
with that galvanic man, I sat up and took notice. 
For the first time in my life I really cared 
whether I knew a lesson when I went to the 
class—I mean really cared; not merely feared 
a failing grade. I never thought of a “grade” or a 
percentage, in his classes. I knew that I should 
know what Dr. Gordy wanted me to know, or be 
ko utterly ashamed I should not care to speak io 
anvbody for a long time. The teacher who can 
make a pupil feel in that way is a real teacher. 

Thad the wonderful opportunity of taking, in his 
classhiselementarypsychology,before those lessons 
were put into the book form they now wear. And 
today I can pick up that book and thrill, for I am 
taken back by the verbiage to the dingy class- 


room, and see the teacher sitting there. Usually 
ne sat leaning away, ‘way back till one wondered 
why the did not fall. His skin was as white as 
the driven snow. His hair was as black as a 
raven’s wing, except where one vivid white spot 
showed on one side of the crown. “Old Spot,” 
we lovingly called him behind his back. His nose 
was high-arched and thin, with the thinnest, most 
sensitive nostrils I have ever seen. His lips were 
full and mobile. He wore a close-cropped beard, 
but never a “‘portiere” over the wonderfully ex- 
pressive mouth. His eyes were large and deep 
blue. Usually his gold-rimmed spectacles were 
pushed back to the top of his high, full, white, 
blue-veined forehead. 

When the sat leaning perilously back, one foot 
crossed over one knee in a tense manner, his eyes 
often seemed away off in the distance. Also his 
mind. The class sat breathlessly, wondering 
he would break out first. There was 
about his attitude or the direction of hie look: 
to give the slightest inkling as to how or wher« 
he would begin, or with whom. Neither did know- 
ing him help you any in the foretelling of this 
event. He established no precedents. He had no 
habits. The silence was painful. And in that 
silence every one of the cognoscenti was ransack- 
ing his brains—not to memorize some words of 
the day before or of the textbook—ransacking 
the inteligence to find whether he understood the 
substance and the purport of what had gone 
before in the course of study we were pursuing. 
Every Gordy recitation began with a_ review. 
And if sufficient density developed, it ended with 
a review and some fireworks. For Dr. Gordy 
was a stormy petrel of enthusiasm either satisfied 
or indignant. /No teacher ever gave more enthu- 
siastic commendation for good work, intelligently 
done, or more scathigg statements of extreme dis- 
appointment over poor work, ineffectively done. 
He was a veritable tornado of enthusiasm all 
the time. That was his charm, that it was which 
awoke his students. 
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Wihen he was teaching at Ohio University 
(Athens) he was suddenly saddled with the teach- 
ing of United States history. He did not relish 
it. His German university training had not fille: 
him with facts about this country’s founding and 
development. He grumbled. ‘Then he started 
teaching it. He became wild with enthusiasm 
over the problems it involved—one human action 
leading to another human action inevitably as 
cause always leads to effect. It became ifasci- 
nating to him. He saw not a string of events, as 
history had previously been represented to him. 
He saw sequences; causes leading to effects that 
were inevitable in the light of the causes. He 
blazed. His classes blazed. And he became the 
greatest historical lecturer who has ever appeared 
before teachers’ institutes. He wove his lectures 
about personalities. They were more fascinating 
than a Robert Chambers prurient novel is to a 
gum-chewing movie-worshiper. He would lead 
his audience up to an event in history by some 
mew and unused path. Thev would not recognize 
the event. Then suddenly he would swing the 
picture about on the easel, just far enough to give 
a suggestion of the customary view of it, and 
then whirl it back. There stood the event, clothed 
with facts and causes that had never before been 
associated with it. Then away he went off down 
the trail again to pick up some other apparently 
irrelevant thread connected with some other well- 
known event. On through the thickets of fact 
he would weave, his audience following fever- 
ishly but somewhat bewildered, and presto! again, 
from another angle, would the same event stand 
out! Always new light, new angles of vision. He 
wrote a two-volume “History of Political Parties” 
shortly after he began teaching history. 

I defy any subject to remain uninteresting after 
Gordy took hold of it. . All events, all things in- 

“mental processes, were human things, 

e made them pulse with life. What a marvel 

vould have been to the mathematical world 

had he been turned loose therein! I could 

even have studied mathematics myself, for life, 

and deemed it a privilege, if Dr. Gordy thad 
taught it. 

It was not an hour after I entered the room 
where this dynamic somebody presided, till I 
knew the why of “something under Gordy.” It 
mattered not what. “Something under Gordy”— 
no matter what—would have done the work. It 
was the contact with his electric personality, his 
undying, unresting enthusiasm that did it. I have 
never had an idle mental moment since | met 
him. I have never ceased vearning to know the 
things I should know, and have never for a moment 
felt the slightest desire to pretend to know a 
lot of things I didn’t. Mental integrity always 
goes with mental enthusiasm. Mental humility; 
the attitude of the ever-seeking; of the eternal 
student; studying with his classes instead of run- 
ning a safe distance ahead and playing safe to 
prevent “getting caught’—such was the Gordy 
secret of winniig his classes’ loyalty to the theme 
he was attempting to teach. He was always a 
fellow student to his classes. 
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Showing the niental honesty of the man: One 
day when we were reviewing a political economy 
book, he turned suddenly to me and said in his 
explosive, lightning-from-a-clear-sky manner:4 

“M-mister Gillilan, will v-you please hear this 
class tomorrow?” 

| was scared white and dumb. It was to me as 
if Jehovah had said to me: “Will you sit on my 
throne for me tomorrow?” And I say this 


reverently. I worshiped him. (I was twenty years 


old.) 

I was speechless. My only balm was the 
certain knowledge that he was to be away on 
some business, and I could lark through it some- 
how with my fellow-members of the class. 

Into my meditations on this comforting fact his 
voice broke again with the usual suddenness, 

“¥-vou needn't be afraid! Ill be here with 
you.” 

Then I did die. Before | had had time to 
answer, he said: “Oh, L know you'll do it. Class 
is dismissed.” 

[ went back to my room in a daze. Nearly all 
that night | read and reread that two hundred 
pages we were to review for the next day. I saw 
it pretty clearly. As in the case of the Kangaroo 
in Kiphng’s Just-So story, I “had to.” Along 
toward morning | saw a glimmer of something I 
knew could not be—an idea that had not occurred 
to Dr. Gordy. I studied it over from every angle. 
It seemed as logical as anything could be, but 
I was sure it could not be because he had over- 
looked it. I went into it pretty thoroughly, and 
got a question shaped up covering the point. 

Next day | somehow got to that recitation 
room and sat down in Dr. Gordy’s chair. He 
entered from his inner office and sat down near 
me, watching me as a cat watches a mouse, and 
never saving a word. I asked a few questions, 
and no sign of approval or disapproval marked 
his non-committal features. As the recitation pro- 
ceeded about as usual, [ drew in a full breath for 
courage and asked the brightest student in the 
class (now Dr. David Biddle of Athens, ©.) “my” 
question. 

Before Mr. Biddle had time to grasp the 
question and to try to shape an answer, Dr. Gordy 
exploded :— 


“J-just a moment, Mr. Biddle, before you an- 
swer that. W-where did vou get that question, 
Mr. Gillilan?” 

“T just thought it up myself.” I blurted desper- 
ately, expecting to be shown the folly of my intel- 
lectual ways. 

“It's a good one. I'm ashamed of myself that 
[ hadn't ever thought of it myself. Go on, Mr. 
Biddle.” 

I could write on of him and never stop. My 
intellectual love, so far as my teachers are con- 
cerned, is centred in my memory of him, though 
I dearly love many of the faculty of my alma 
mater. And who knows how many lives, directly 
or indirectly, a teacher of that calibre and clrar- 
acter may affect in the course of the coming 
generations? 
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THE COLORED PROBLEM 


BY RAY B. HAMMOND 


Chester, Pennsylvania, up to the time of the 
war was an old-fashioned, very conservative, typi- 
cal little seli-satished city of decided southern 
tendencies. It boasted of a population of 30,000 
people and was fairly well satisfied with itself. 
With the start of the immense war industries, par- 
ticularly shipbuilding and ammunition making, 
Chester suddenly found itself with a population 
of nearly 100,000, 

Along with nationalities from every quarter of 
the globe came some 17,000 negroes. All Chester, 
except the politicians, have simply endured this 
condition and proceeded to turn it into money. 
The people never liked’ the negroes, but they 
could use their money: and the politicians never 
liked them, but they could use their vote. The 
negroes, of course, like every one else, proceeded 
to;get into the industries lured by the golden pay 
and led to the deadly race riots two years ago, 
in-which seventeen whites and no one knows how 
many blacks were injured and killed. 

In November of last year Charles F. Weller 
was sent by Community Service to develop iideal 
community sentiment and service. He brought 
with him Mrs. Sarah Collins Fernandis, a Hamp- 
ton graduate and a_ skilled social worker of 
twenty vears’ experience. With rare tact and 
patience Mrs. Fernandis combed over the colored 
section and proceeded to form a general commit- 
tée of the best known and best minds of the 
eglored race and with their help a large number 
of working committees covering the whole situ- 
ation. The school board opened up assembly 


rooms in three colored schools and she started a . 


series of weekly family gatherings in each of 
these schools with community singing and exer- 
cises, including talks of an educational character. 
During this work she planned and developed into 
a successful issue, a wonderful demonstration of 
her work in what she called “New Era Week.” 
During this week in a series of meetings held in 
various parts of the city she showed to interested 
white people the development of the colored race 
by speeches by the leading colored orators of the 
country and music by the leading colored artists 
of the country. Leading educators from Hamp- 
ton, Tuskegee and Fisk were present. 

I was brought to Chester in April with the title 
of club director, and Mrs. Fernandis immediately 
@amped on my trail to produce something in the 
way of a club centre for colored people. The 
teturn of the colored soldiers at about this time 
furnished a chance for an appeal to War Camp 


Community Service for funds, and a small budget 
was secured. ‘Nhe use of a thall was secured in 
the centre of the black belt and a modest furnish- 
ing provided for a kind of a-club room. Follow- 
ing this “Mel” Sheppard, the world famous run- 
ner, who had come to Community Service as 
athletic director, equipped a simple playground 
mear the club and we started out to interest these 
colored soldier boys. A paid play leader was. 
secured, who also acted as club manager, and the 
combination took hold like a prairie fire until now 
we ‘have 250 men a night who play on the recrea- 
tion centre until 9 o'clock, then go to the club 
house and play games inside until late at night- 
Then came a series of colored work experts from 
New York headquarters ito inspect our work, and 
the fame of Chester's colored work spread far and 
near. Sheppard opened ianother colored play- 
ground in another section and now we have ath- 
letic meets and contests. 

The attention of headquarters resulted in our 
getting another and rather fat budget and now 
the old building is undergoing remodeling and 
refitting and it is developing into one of the finest 
community centres in the country. We will have 
beautifully furnished club rooms, with pianos, vic- 
trolas and all kinds of games, pool rooms, shower 
‘baths and libraries. 

We ‘have opened girls’ rooms and will have 
completely furnished kitchen, with enameled 
kitchen cabinet, utensils, gas range and every- 
thing complete; dining room, tables, chairs and 
dishes, and library and parlor for the girls. A 
number of girls’ clubs have been formed, we are 
taking in the colored girl scouts and the whole 
colored population is interested and aler 
give them a*weekly moving picture show tn 
hall and this is especially appreciated, as colored 
people are discriminated against in the leading 
theatres. 

Mrs. Fernandis now has a staff of three trained 
experienced workers provided by National head- 
quarters and our work is going smoothly and 
effectively. 

lf the reader could see the hovels these people 
are forced to live in, by this I mean that no 
matter how much they are willing to pay they 
are not permitted to hve in a decent house; if 
you could see the dirty streets and all the con- 
ditions and then see the interest and appreciation 
they show in everything that is done for them, 
vou would understand just how interesting the 
whole thing is. 
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Nature predominates enormously over nurture only in the relative sense. In the absolute 


sense nurture predominates enormously over nature. 


Daniel Starch. 
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fraught with great consequences. 


AMERICA’S DEBT LABOR 


[On March 12, 1917, nearly four weeks before the United States of America 
entered the war, at a conference official leaders of organized labor issued 
this remarkable declaration and they lived up to it until November 11, 1919.] 


We, the officers of the national and international trade unions of 
America, in national conference assembled in the capital of our nation, 
hereby pledge ourselves in peace or in war, in stress or in storm, to 
stand unreservedly by the standards of liberty and the safety and 
preservation of the institutions and ideals of our republic. - 

In this solemn hour of our nation’s life, it is our earnest hope that 
our republic may be safeguarded in its unswerving desire for peace; 
that our people may be spared the horrors and the burdens of war; 
that they may have the opportunity to cultivate and develop the arts 
of peace, human brotherhood, and a higher civilization. 

But, despite all our endeavors and hopes, should our country be 
drawn into the maelstrom of the European conflict, we, with these 
ideals of liberty and justice herein declared, as the indispensable basis 
for national policies, offer our. services to our country in every field of 
activity, to defend, safeguard, and preserve the republic of the United 
States of America against its enemies whomsoever they may be, and 
we call upon our fellow workers and fellow citizens in the holy name 


of labor, justice, freedom, and humanity to devotedly and patriotically 
give like service. 


SAMUEL GOMPERS’ STATEMENT ON 
LABOR DAY, SEPT. 1, 1919 


“We are upon days no less trying than the days of war, and no less 
The service of labor to our country 
will be great, if its opportunities are great, a true reflection of the 
status that labor occupies in the nation. The higher and freer the posi- 
tion of labor, the greater and nobler will be the service of labor. Bond- 
men might write a declaration of freedom, but they could not conduct 
their own affairs and act the part of freedom until they had become 
free. American labor has achieved the great fundamentals of indus- 
trial freedom and it has established this fact in the life and conscious- 
ness of the community. As free men they wish to go forward in con- 
structive effort to improve all life from day to day as opportunity 
offers, working to that end with every person, every agency, and every 
influence that seeks progress. We are on the road called progress 
and we cannot and shall not turn back.” 
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BREAKFAST BACON IS-NOW SIXTY CENTS A POUND 


BY EDGAR 


JONES 


Taylorville, 


In a certain mining community in Illinois 
during 1918, August Smelzer and Charles Sulyg- 
ski, miners, received for their wage $1,680 and 
$1,720, respectively, for mining coal. Many others 
received $2,000 or more. These men who were 
aliens were just two of thousands who fared as well 
or better. In this same community sixty teachers 
received an average salary of $660 a year or a 
monthly wage of $55 a month, not one-half the 
amount that the drivers of the milk wagons in 
Chicago receive. The high school teachers in 
this same locality received on an average of $800 
a year or $65 a month. ‘hese teachers had from 
three to four years of college training. An 
eighteen-year-old boy who fixes the brakes on a 
“Ford” often receives twice as much as the 
teacher. Another fact to be taken into consid- 
eration is that while August Smelzer was an 
enemy alien, that the teachers of your boy and my 
boy are United States American women and men 
and how well their work of developing citizens in 
the past has been done is evidenced by the patri- 
otic response during the “Great War.” 

It must also be remembered that while 
demands have been granted to many industrial 
workers (it is net questioned here that the 
workers were not entitled to this increase but on 
the other hand that this added wage thas for a 
long time been unjustly withheld) the great body 
of American teachers have never gone on a 
strike, but have continuously given their be-t 
physical, mental and moral powers to the tutoring 
of the child. Is it not now the time for America 
to awake and pay the teacher a wage that is com- 
mensurate with her services? There is not a real 
teacher that is not earning $1,200 a vear and at 
that figure the compensation would only pay for 
the pure intellectual work. This pay would not 
take into consideration the moulding of charac- 
ter, one of the main functions of the teacher. Any 
individual may recall with pleasure and satisfac- 
tion the moral lessons learned in echool that later 


in life caused him to stand flat-footed and look 
the world square in the eye. 

Railroad men, (the section men receive more 
of a financial reward than the average teacher in 
the United States), government employees, 
barbers, drug clerks and in fact all workers 
receive a compensation far in advance of the 
best teachers. 

All will agree that the public school is the basis 
of our civilization; it is the melting pot for the 
rich and the poor, the black and the white, the 
native born and the foreign born; it is the train- 
ing place for our future citizens. When so much 
is at stake ts it anything but fair that the average 
wage that is paid to the teachersof the United States 
should be increased at least 100 per cent.? In the 
majority of the states the law uses the term 
loco parentis, meaning that the teacher takes the 
place of the parent while the pupil is under the 
teacher's direction. 

There is no more worth while and vital work 
than the instruction of the children of a democ- 
racy and yet the meagre financial recompense that 
the teacher receives hardly pays for the necessary 
comforts of life. She works and plans until late 
uito the night; her hours are practically all the 
waking hours. This foster mother of the child 
who develops vear after year such characteristics 
as trustworthiness, courtesy, obedience, thrift, 
cleanliness and reverence is surely entitled to 
a remuneration that is just. The street sweeper 
in any city receives a higher salary than the aver- 
age teacher. Many of the best teachers at present 
are leaving the field for more lucrative posi- 
tions. The condition is already becomi>g alarm- 
ing. Why not. in. the name of equity and a 
“square deal” to both teachers and pupils 
the situation? The qualification standards oi teach- 
ers during the past ten vears have been raised 
at least 100 per cent., the cost of living perhaps 
75 per cent., while the wage has been added to but 
very little. 
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LOVE OF COUNTRY 


BY SIR WALTER SCOTT 


Breathes there the man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 

“This is my own, my native land!” 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 
From wandering on a foreign strand? 

If such there breathe, go. mark him well! 
For him no minstrel raptures swell! 
High though his titles, proud his name; 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim, 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch, concenter’d all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 

To the vile dust from whence he sprung; 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. ‘E. WINSHIP 


IN INDIANA 

Every one knows of the prominence of Indiana 
as the maker of Presidents and Vice-Presidenis 
of the United States, and in the ‘rearing of 
authors and poets of national fame, but Indiana 
has never had the credit that is her due when it 
comes to raising and developing educators of na- 
tional prominence. 

Of the men who have been identified with 
indiana education there are now seven uni- 
versity and college presidents, outside of Indiana, 
two state commissioners of education in other 
states: one state normal school president ; two su- 
perintendents of large cities; several college pro- 
fessors in other states; two in the United States 
Bureau of Education; several eminent educa- 
tional specialists; and many men prominent in 
educational publishing houses. 

The names are more significant than the mere 
Statement of the number: David Starr Jordan, 
chancellor of Leland Stanford Jr. University: 
Walter A. Jessup, president State University of 
lowa; Ernest H. Lindley, president State Uni- 
versity of Idaho; Robert J. Aley, president State 
University of Maine; Joseph Swain, president 
Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania; Elmer 1. 
Bryan, president Colgate University, New York, 
and Ernest A. Holland, president State Agricul- 
tural College of Washington. 

Calvin N. Kendall, State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, New Jersey, and Enoch A. Bryan, State 
Commissioner of Education, Idaho. 

Fassett A. Cotton, president of the State 
Normal School, La Crosse, Wisconsin: Richard G. 
Boone, professor State University of California. 
Lotus D. Coffman, dean of education, State 
iversit if mesota; Guy Wilson, professor 

iitural College, Iowa; A. H. Yoder, 
liversity of North Dakota: Otis 
kk. Haii, protessor, State Agricultural College of 
Kansas; H. B. Wilson, superintendent, Berkeley, 
California, and H. S. Gruber, superintendent, 
Worcester, Mass.; ‘Alice L. Harris, assistant 
State superintendent, Worcester: IF. A. Gause, su- 
perintendent, Bay City, Mich.; Charles S. Meek, 
superintendent, San Antonio, Texas, and E. L. 
Holden, professor ‘Kansas Agricultural College, 
Manhattan; W. H. Sanders, D. O. Coate and F. 
O. Long, professors in Normal School at La 
Crosse, Wis. In the United States Bureau of 
Education, Alva Otis Neal, Adelaide S. Bayler 
and C. A. Prosser. 

High in the roll of popular educational lecturers 
are Edward Howard Griggs and Earl Barnes. 

In the publishing business L. M._ Dill- 
man is president of the American Book 


Company; Franklin S. Hoyt is manager of 


the educational department of Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, and George H. Penton 
is editor-in-the-chief of the American Book 
Company; A. W. Clancey is one of the western 


managers of the same firm, and Lawrence M. 
Turner is one of the western managers of D. C. 


Heath & Company; John W. Carr is one of the 
managers for the South of the Community Serv- 
ice interest; J. D. Williams and W. H. Wheeler. 
Henry G. Wilson not only taught in Indiana but 
was a county superintendent. 

SALARIES. 

There was a time when Indiana was among the 
leaders in the salaries of teachers. She had one 
of the first minimum salary laws in the country 
and the first literally in the scientific (7) grada- 
tion of salaries, but she has been sitting on the 
side-lines contentedly while other -iates went 
fiving by, but several cities have risen to the 
emergency and Indianapolis, especially, is at the 
very forefront, with no city except New York 
domg better by the teachers. 

The county superintendents are also coming 
into their own. No class of school people have 
fared so ill, as a class, the country over as has 
the county superintendent. The last Legislature, 
while it did its good work somewhat bunglingly, 
did make really good work possible and thirty 
county superintendents have increases. (f these 
fourteen have an even $1,000 increase: Samuel L. 
Seott of Jefferson: James R. Crawley, Greens- 
burg: Ernest J. Black, Miami; Charles Hl. Terrell, 
Marion: Walter T. Brown, Bloomfield: Albert F. 
Hutson, Kokomo; W. J. Yount, Franklin; Edgar 
“N. Hoskins, Vincennes ; Frank F. Heighway, Crown 
Point: Clayton L. Rhodes, La Porte; Fred H. 
Cole, Valparaiso; Frank Wallace, Greencastle: 
Lee L. Driver, Winchester; and Charles ©. 
Williams, Indianapolis. 

Harry Bb. Henderson, Brownstown, and Harry 
Evans, Williamsport, lack only $8.50 each of 
having a $1,000 increase, which really makes this 
list sixteen, instead of fourteen. 

Morgan L. Sterrett of Rensselaer: William ©. 
Schanlaub, Kentland, and Clifford Fundenburg, 
Huntington, have increases between $800 and 
S900, 

The following had increases of $600 earch: M.D. 
Boulden, Frankfort; George C. Cole, Lawrence- 
burg; Robert E. Eckert, Jasper: A. FE. Weaver, 
Goshen: W. Guy Pender, Madison; Sheperd M. 
Whitcomb, Vernon; Floyd M. Annis, Plymouth; 
Guy R. Hall, Albion: Lee B. Mullen, Cannelton; 
A.B. Oswalt, Wabash ($700), 

CONSOLIDATION, 

Indiana is easily in forefront in the consolida- 
tion of rural schools. So many states are now active 
in consolidation that it is indiscreet to attempt to 
label them in rank, but Indiana made Otis FE. Hall 
of Montgomery county (now of the State Agricul- 
tural College, Kansas), and Lee L. Driver of Ran- 
dolph county nationally famous by the almost uni- 
versal elimination of one-room schools and 
many other men, who do not lecture like Hal! and 
Driver, are doing almost equally good work, as 
for instance Albert F. Hutson of Howard county, 
who ‘has already reduced the one-room schools 
from fifty-one to twenty-four, with the wires set 
for closing up many of the others, and his work 
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is scientific to the limit. He keeps his consoli- 
dated schools in the country ; has large school lots 
for real farm life; has gymnasiums, sometimes 
with shower baths, always with every other 
modern equipment. Hutson has the junior high 
school plan often evolved with the building. His 
buildings have the girls’ specialties on one side 
from basement to top, and the boys ‘on the other. 
On no occasion does either side have any need 
to go in or about on the other side, the classrooms 
are all available for both boys and girls without 
any hallway crossings. Mr. Hutson has the best 
transportation scheme we have seen. He has 
worked it out scientifically and skilfully with 
almost palatial housing room for public and 
private conveyances. 

In many counties the evolution of the neni 
dated school has been a highly sensible solution 
of the problems involved. 


LAKE COUNTY. 

One of the most interesting developments of 
recent years is the industrial demonstration of 
Lake County, over which Frank F. Heighway 
presides. Indiana has always had as much of 
the tip of Lake Michigan, approximately, as has 
Illinois, but the latter built a Chicago on her 
share while Indiana let her share lie practically 
idle, but now, Indiana has Gary, Hammond, and 
East Chicago and would make a city of no mean 


319 
proportion and the great development has but 
begun. And Gary’s educational fame far out- 
shines her industrial magnitude, nationally. If 
New York put a dimmer on Gary for a time it 
is to do Gary no harm, for one can readily see by 
going to Gary now that William Wirt is utilizing 
his genius in a more masterful way than ever 
before, that he is now putting jintellectual secur- 
ity and professional security beneath and 
behind his remarkable educational initiative. 

At Hammond, Dr. FE. S. Monroe, who returns 
to Indiana after a few years in Muskogee, 
has a united board of education, an enthusiastic 
and loyal teaching force from bottom to top and 
Hammond promises to attract attention to her 
educational progress. 

East Ohicago has escaped the difficulties of 
undue publicity and her progress has partaken of 
the spirit of Gary without local or public friction. 

The country schools of Lake County maintain 
an unusual pace of progress largely because Mr. 
Heighway impresses upon ail of them the fact 
that personal superiority is sure of recognition 
and promotion to the cities in the county and 
even to Chicago. We have had the privilege of 
being with Mr. Heighway’s teachers for the last 
three years and it has been a joy to see how dis- 
criminatingly they react to suggestions and 
reports of progress far and near. 


TEACHING ILLITERATES IN FRANCE 


BY HARRY HOUSTON 


New Haven, Conn. 


One of the surprising revelations of the army 
registration was the number of _ illiterates. 
Althcugh about the same results could have been 
found in the census reports, this news came as a 
shock. No section of the country was exempt. 
Every state showed thousands, making a total 
of several millions. When it is considered. that 
this vast army are either voters or soon will be, 
the necessity of renewed efforts in adult educa- 
lion is very apparent. It is evident that there 
have been leaks in our educational system that 
need to be stopped. This is a matter of national 
concern, needing national legislation. 

We had become accustomed to having foreign 
iiliterates among us. As evening schools were 
established in most communities we thought our 
duty was performed and that our problem was 
being solved. Those who worked with the 
illiterates in France received a shock that is not 
possible by reading statistics, or working with 
foreigners. When one comes in contact, day 
after day, in every army camp, with large 
numbers of fine appearing, native 
there comes a conviction that, notwithstanding 
the admirable qualities in our educational 
system, some drastic, national legislation is nec- 
essary. Although individual cammuniities.. wil] 
doubtless do more than they ‘have’ in.the past, 
this would be the same medicine that has been 
administered before. Some radically different 
treatment is therefore believed to be necessary. 


Americans, 


We should; as a nation, undertake to obliterate 
this adult illiteracy with as much earnestness, au- 
thority and enthusiasm as was shown in helping 
to win the war. 
Conditions in our army camps were pot tay 

able for education. In the beginning 

no school buildings, no equipment and ivi many 
troops that were likely to stay in one place for 
any length of time. If it had not been for the 
undaunted, far-seeing, enthusiastic leaders, who 
saw the need, had the courage and determination 
to put in operation an educational program in 
spite of difficulties never encountered ig this 
country, nothing would have been accomplished. 
After the educational program was started and 
the instructors came in contact with the men, the 
difficulties did not appear so great. The work 
was so worth while and inspiring that it brought 
forth a determination to carry on in spite of all 
difficulties. What could be more inspiring than 
one volunteer class in writing! About fifty were 
expected. . Nearly. one hundred fifty appeared in 
an.unfloored tent, with. writing. facilities for fifty. 
The overflow sat on benches, using pieces of 


cardboard or their tobacco boxes as writing 
desks. The teacher used a_ cloth black- 
beard. flung. over -a wobbling hox, Those 


wanted'to write and’ thé teachér wanted to 


give them this ability. Everything else had ‘to 
give way, *As a result of this pianeer work, 4 
new building was erected in a few weeks. Con- 
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siderable work was started under just ‘such 
difficulties. 

Army traditions, maintaining that men were ia 
the army to work and fight and not to go to 
school, had to be overcome. Some of the com- 
manding officers, however, caught the new spirit 
immediately, allotted time for education and com- 
pelled attendance. After this voluntary pioneer 
work had been going on a few months, the au- 
thorities realized the benefits to such an extent 
that the Army Educational Corps -was created. 
This gave added impetus and authority to the 
work, - The organization was so perfected that 
when a division moved, their books, records and 
instructors moved with them. The work was 
begun again as soon as the new camp was 
reached. 

Much benefit was derived by the instructors. 
Old methods thad to be discarded and new, and 
more direct ones, had to be substituted. Every 
instructor was confronted by something concrete 
that must be taught in a shorter time than ever 
before. There has never been such a shaking up 
and sifting of methods as took place in France. 
In school work in this country we do not realize 
to such an extent that, for example, we are to 
teach ‘a child to read and write. We think of it in 
a general way that we are to educate him. Over 
there instructors were confronted with a very 
definite task and a very small amount of time 
to do the work. It is confidently predicted that 
our school work in this country will be greatly 
benefited by the experience of teaching in our 
army camps. 

In the handwriting instruction, two different 
methods were tried at first. One was simply io 
show how the letters were formed and have them 
made without regard to instruction that makes 
for ease and freedom. The forms of the letters 


" rned in a short time, but the work was 
do th a slow, hesitating manner that it 
was feared the ability to write would be lost as 


svon as ine lessons were discontinued. The 
other method was the traditional one much used 
in our schools. This consisted of movement 
drills with considerable attention to speed. The 
drills were made, but the men did not learn to 
write. To learn the forms in a short time and at 
the same time learn to write with some comfort 
and ease was the problem. To accomplish this, 
large letters and combinations .of letters, traced 
over with a reasonable degree of speed, were 
used. It was impossible to make the small, 
intricate movements for small forms rapidly and 
legibly. It was not difficult to do this on a large 
scale. The large movements compelled the use 
of arm movement. Smaller writing was intro- 
duced gradually without any difficulty. By this 
means both legibility and ease were accom- 
plished. ‘This eliminating of all exercises and 
applying arni movement directly to the forms to 
be used, is an example of the distinct advances 
made in methods of instruction, 


The positive, the eoncrete, and real, which fille our gonsciousness with rea] content, is far 
more important than the negative-critical, which rejects and reetraina.—\Villiam Jerusalem. 
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It-was found that the men did not wish to con- 
tinue technical penmanship work after knowing 
how to write. They wished to improve, but they 
wanted to write something besides letters and 
words. They wanted to write business and social 
letters, receipts, bills, etc. They did improve and 
it taught us that we have given too much time 
to penmanship drills and not enough to the 
proper functioning of writing. 

Many men learned to read and write while in 
France, but it is doubted if this was the most im- 
portant ‘benefit from the educational program. 
The ability to read and write a little is certainly 
worth while, but an earnest desire for education 
and a realization that education is possible even 
for adults is the most important accomplishment. 
Many men were without any hope and conse- 
quently with little desire for education. The 
volunteer classes had the largest enrollment from 
those who had the most schooling. When school 
was mentioned the illiterates did not think it was 
meant for them. They felt they were past the 
time for such work. Later as they were com- 
pelled to attend, the ice was broken for them, 
hope was instilled and a new life opened to them. 
An admirable beginning was made for American- 
ization work in this country. 

Another benefit from this educational program 
was the creation of the Army Educational Corps. 
What a change this will make in army life if the 
plans proposed are carried out. Under the old 
régime a man was fortunate if he was not un- 
fitted for civil life after a few years spent in the 
army. Under the new plan a man could spend a 
few years in the army and at the same time 
receive a thorough education for some particular 
work in civil life. 

Experience in France has shown that (a) we 
need to tighten our educational machinery for 
children so that in the future no one can escape 
the rudiments of an education; (b) that we need 
to abandon voluntary education for illiterate | 
adults and make it compulsory; (c) that this will 
not be done quickly and effectively if left to in- 
dividual communities or states. The war has 
shown very clearly what this government can do 
in a short time. 


0-0 
LOVES RAINY WEATHER 

The Chief of the Soudan is in London toe 
present the sword of submission to King George. 
It has rained steadily during his stay, but the 
chief's servant instead of being disgusted was 
charmed with the weather. These are his 
words: “London? There is so much of it. IT do 
not know. But the weather is fine. I would take 
away the weather with me—the soft rain and the 
cool shadows. Then our corn would grow as 
high as syeamores. You would like me to take 
it away? Your beautiful rain? The shadows that 
do not burn? Truly the Englzh are grent 
people. They live in heaven and do not like it, 
Only gods are tired of heaven.” 
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UP-TO-DATE 


BY ROLAND OCORTHELL 


BACK FROM LABRADOR. 

A most fascinating story is that of the aerial 
expedition from Boston to Labrador to explore 
and map out the timber lands of that country, 
about to be developed by Boston capital. The 
party numbered twenty-five men under Captain 
Owen, a war aviator. He accomplished in ten days 
of flying what would have required five years 
ordinary exploration on foot. The results 
secured are complete and absolutely accurate; 
15,000 phlotographs show exactly the conditions 
on nearly 2,000,000 acres of timber land. The 
flying conditions were extraordinarily trying as 
there was only one place where a landing could 
safely be made. Ice fields and forests everywhere 
greeted the eye. The Arctic days permitted 
photographing eighteen or twenty hours out of 
the twenty-four. 

THE PARK TRAIL. 


It is conservatively estimated that motor 
tourists from Chicago to Seattle and from 
Puget Sound to Lake Michigan spent nine mil- 
lion dollars in cities and towns in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, the Dakotas, Montana, Idaho and 
Washington. More than thirty thousand cars 
made the trip, east or west, this year along “the 
Yellowstone” and “the Red” national highways. 
Mandan, North Dakota, Forsyth and Bozeman, 
Montana, and Davenport, Washington,  pro- 
vided public parks for camping tourists. ~ 

A SPLENDID RECORD. 

The visit of the Italian battleship Conte di 
Cavour to Boston excited great enthusiasm. The 
Italians won the city’s respect and affection. All 
the superior officers of the great ship (thirty in 
number) and many of the minor ones speak 
English. The seamen, hundreds of them, were 
granted shore-leave, but not one abused the 
freedom thus granted them. All were orderly, 
considerate, behaving like gentlemen, as indeed 
they were. 

A ROYAL STEED. 

The star of the Hedjaz Stables is the Pigeon 
(Le Pigeonne), the horse with the longest 
pedigree in the world. For the past 300 years 
the lineage is in correct written form, and for 
700 years the record is known, sire and dam, 
name by name and general statistics. As the 
favorite of royalty Le Pigeonne carries all the 
distinction of his 1,000 years’ aristocracy. 

SCARCITY OF HOMES. 
$100,000,000—spent for the 
proper housing of its people. New York needs 
$300,000,000. From every part of our country 
comes the same story of the lack of adequate 
shelter for our people. The tremendous advance 
in the cost of labor and material has blocked 
building everywhere. 


sjoston needs 


GERMAN TRADE RESUMED. 

The American steamship Thala sailed récently 
for Hamburg: from Philadelphia with the first 
cargo consigned to a German port since the war. 

Nhe entire town of Nitro, West Virginia, that 
was built by the United States government in a 
few weeks a year ago at a cost of $70,000,000, 
with 737 manufacturing buildings resi- 
dences and apartments for 20,000 persons, is to 
be sold to the thighest bidder. 

—o——. 

On September 1, King Victor Emmanuel of 
Italy made 40,000 men happy and all their friends. 
On that day he pardoned that great nu.aber of 
soldiers sentenced during the war to long periods 
of imprisonment. 

There are seven thousand bituminous mines 
in the United States commercially operated, and 
three thousand others mining coal on a reduced 
scale. 

The driest spot on earth is believed to be 
between ithe two lower falls of the Nile in Egypt, 
where rain has never been known to fall. 

According to medical authorities it takes the 
average human body fifteen days to recover from 
the loss of two consecutive nights’ sleep. 

—-9——— 

Fifty-seven per cent. of the men of France 
under thirty-one years of age gave their lives to 
save the world from German dominance. 

Japanese have purchased 800,000 acres in one 
tract in Peru for colonization for the raisi 
coffee, sugar and cotton. 

British Columbia shipped twenty million {feet 
of lumber in August of this year, mostly to Eu- 
rope. 

Inventors are experimenting with concrete 
anchors for ships, some of which have steel 
flukes. 


Enrico Caruso is to receive $100,000 for ten- 
night engagements in the City of Mexico. 


The official speed record up to September 21 
in aerial flight was 129.3 miles in an hour. 
Adjutant Casale of the French army made a 
flight record of 33,136 feet in June,-1919. 
The Turkish Government is selling tobacco 
to pay government salaries. 
Los Angeles is to have a new home for the Elks, 
costing $1,500,000. 
Japan launched sixteen steel ships in 1914 and 
185 in 1918. 
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A STUDY OF “CHANGES” 


We have probably been as ardent a champion 
of the “new” and the progressive as any educa- 
tor who has not been fanatical, which fact will 
give special significance to the present study of 
“changes,” industrial, commercial, civic, educa- 
tional, and religious. 

Let no one assume that we take back anything 
thiat we have written as to the importance of the 
“gpirit of the new” everywhere that human in- 
terests are considered, but we do most earnestly 
desire to hoist a series of cautionary danger 
signals for myself as for others. 

First—Change is difficult. To suggest change is 
easy. It is the easiest thing in the world. An 


insane man ~ an imbecile likes change. Change 
is cha~ _, istic of certain classes of insanity an 


imc,” Dut to secure any important change 
i one of the most difficult of achieve- 


it easy to suggest daylight saving, a really 
important change in human affairs. It was easy 
to get the daylight saving law through 
Congress, but it was so difficult to make tradi- 
tional, prejudiced human nature appreciate the 
change that not even the President of the United 
States could induce a third of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, or of the Senate, to face public op- 
position to a change as meritorious as that. 

For many years all board and other building 
Jumber, beyond six feet in length, was cut in 
lengths, seven, nine, eleven feet. A tremendous 
pressure has been brought to bear, especially by 
the Federal Government, to save lumber by saw- 
ing seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven and twelve feet 
but since all architectural plans, building condi- 
tions and mill interests and traditions would be 
affected no progress has been made. 

For fifty years and more there has been a most 
strenuous scientific crusade to induce the Ameri- 
can people and the British people to adopt the 
metric system. It seems a simple matter to make 
so reasonable a change, but we are apparently no 
nearer than when we first began. 
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More need not be said in emphasizing the diffi. 

culty of making any great change that affects the 
mass of the people. 
. Change is expensive. Any simple industrial 
change involves an almost limitless amount of 
trouble. For example, automobile gasoline filler 
taps are mostly cut with sixteen threads to the 
inch, but some machines have eighteen threads, 
and some twenty. Scientists in mechanical engi- 
neering are making an heroic effort to have some 
one thread for all such caps, but it looks now 
as though this highly commendable scheme will 
come to naught because so much machinery is 
made for each kind of cap. 

In fire engine hose, the size in most general 
use, the two and a half inch hose, are about 
equally divided between seven threads and eight 
threads and a campaign has been on for years 
to have one or ‘the other adopted but neither will 
yield because of the expense involved. This 
despite the fact that a city using eight threads 
cannot go to the rescue of a city using seven 
threads, even if the city be entirely destroyed. 
The way out of it has been to have the attachment 
in every city with seven and a half threads to 
which either a seven or an eight-inch thread 
hose can be attached. While not a fit it answers 
for an emergency. 

Worst of all, change however important of 
itself is dangerous. Once we begin to change con- 
fusion reigns. ‘Take, for instance, one of the 
best changes that has ever come to the food 
world in the elimination of mongrel dairy stock. 
The Jersey breed was a great blessing to Amer- 
ica, but now we have an endless variety of the 
best milch cows. Already the Holstein, not yet in 
the country thirty years, outsells the Jersey. 
Three years ago $35,000 was the record price for 
a Holstein bull; two years ago it was $52,500; 
this year $106,000. Then there is the Ayrshire, 
which gives “the only milk for babes”; and the 
Guernseys; the Angus; the Black Polls and now 
the Red Polls. One reason why milk sells for 
almost twenty cents a quart is because so many 
people insist upon high bred cows. 

One of the best things Booker Washington 
ever did for the ambitious students of agriculture 
at Tuskegee was: “Grade up your cows but never 
try to own thoroughbreds.” 

It was a great thing for the cities to have 
subways, tunnels and tubes for street car service 
but once, started it went on so wildly that every 
street car corporation in the cities that made this 
change is in bankruptcy and worse. 

It was a great thing for humanity to increase 
the wages of the laboring men but no one dares 
prophesy when the end will be. 

It was a glorious thing to have democracy 
overthrow despotism in Russia but no one knows 
what the end of Bolshevism will be. 

It is a great thing to discover some things 
about creation that were in none of our creeds 
but it is an Open question what is to be saved of 
faith and righteousness when the scientists get 
through with religion. 

Henry Ford makes the only machine that prac- 
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tically every one can own and he is practically 

_ the only man who has made a really vast fortune 
in automobile making and the reason is that he 
has withstood every temptation to make changes. 
He has been urged a thousand times, it is said; to 
make this improvement, and that improvement, 
but he has had almost super-human wisdom in 
making the same old thing by the million. On the 
other hand when he leaves the making of the 
“fliver,” the is the joke of all nations, for he <s 
the one embodiment of external change in all 
his public utterances and in social, civic and eco- 
nomic schemes. 

Ohange is indispensable to life but whoever 
gets the “change disease” is physically, mentally, 
morally, religiously flabby. 

Petrifaction is bad enough but putrefaction is 
infinitely worse. Petrifaction injures only the 
petrified, but putrefaction poisons the very 
atmosphere. 

There is genuine virtue in knowing when to 
let well enough alone. With unrest raised to the 
nth power this is a good time to wait for a calm 
before launching changes for the sake of change. 
A freaky heart is the worst kind of a heart. 
Freaky people are dangerous. 

No reader of the Journal of Education will 
accuse us of sitting on the tail of progress and 
shouting “whoa,” but we have tried never to 
advocate any change for the sake of change. 
While we have not opposed anything because it 
was new, we have taken our place on the bleachers 
rather than on the grandstand when we have not 
thought a thing worth wasting energy upon. 

Just now changes are so popular that they come 
like cyclones, and a wise man has a cyclone cellar 
ready for emergencies. An educational breeze ‘s 
refreshing, but an educational cyclone is no safer 
than a cloudburst in the mountains. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS* 


It is no easy task to write an editorial notice 
of a book on “The League of Nations” and be 
neutral as to one’s convictions, but the task is 
not as difficult as it may seem, for these seven- 
teen writers are of such national and some of 
such international recognition that they chal- 
lenge the attention of the most thoughtful read- 
ers, and largely eliminate the question of con- 
viction if not of prejudice. . 

The scholarly dignity, historical clearness, pa- 
triotic devotion, and international vision in this 
book make one blush at the lack of these quali- 
ties in the blind partisanship and personal irri- 
tation of men whom we have admired in the 
United States Senate. 

Partisan cleavage is now so petrified and 
personal irritation is so putrefied that both his- 
torical honesty and statesmanship sanity seem 


*“The League of Nations: The Principle and the 
Practice.” Edited by Stephen Pierce Duggan, with ar- 
ticles by Carlton J. H. Hayes, Joseph H. Cotton and 
Dwight’ W. Morrow, John Bassett Moore, Lindsay 
Rogers, A. Lawrence Lowell, Frederic A. ORE. Francis 
B. Sayre, 2 E. Barnes, Glenn frank, win Bor- 
chard, Joseph . Chamberlain, John B. Andrews, Ray- 
mond Garfield Gettell, puaney F. Munro, Everett Kimball. 
Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press. Illustrated. Cloth 
370 pp. Price, $2.50. 


almost hopelessly beyond the reach of con- 
science. 

“The League of Nations,” as edited by Stephen 
Pierce Duggan, comes at a time when historical 
reliability and statesmanship leadership are 
triore needed than at any time in sixty years, 
“The Historical Background,” by Carlton J. H. 
Hayes of Columbia University, is worth the 
price of the book, and whatever else in the book 
is read or neglected this “Background” should 
be read by every student, in school and out, in 
the United States. The last four pages of 
Professor Hayes’ article should be printed by the 
million copies in attractive form and presented 
to every teacher, student, university, college, 
normal school and high school student and pu- 
pil of the seventh and eighth grades in the 
United States. Yes, and every United States 
senator should memorize it. 

Each of the sixteen chapters is a notable and 
noble deliverance upon the one important sub- 
ject before the world today. We wish we might 
write some sentence that would promote the 
careful reading of this book by every teacher of 


children and young people above the mental age 
of twelve. 


STARCH’S PSYCHOLOGY* 

Dr. Daniel Starch has given the school world 
a much needed view of “Educational Psychol- 
ogy.” He takes an heroic stand that is greatly 
needed just now. While he naturally wages 
rhetorically eloquent in his championship of the 
specific test method of measuring intelligence 
we very much question his exuberant statement 
that it “gives greater scientific promise and will 
in the future probably replace the Binet method 
to a large extent.” 

Granting that trait estimates have n ~"ue, 
granting even that they are to education what 
the germ theory is to the blood, they are no mor 
likely to replace the Binet method than the germ 
theory is to replace the Harvey discovery oj tiie 
circulation of the blood, or than common sense 
is to replace science. 

All this, however, is incidental to the great 
contribution that Daniel Starch makes to the 
whole cause of education, and it is a series of 
great contributions which he makes in these re- 
markably clear and forceful pages. All in all 
we can recall nothing more likely to transform 
educational psychology than will this book. In 
a large sense Dr. Starch is likely to make edu- 
cational psychologists hereafter come face to 
face with school problems. He does well to 
challenge the serviceableness of the analytical 
and theoretical psychology of instincts, 

Dr. Starch is equally virile when he denies, by 
implication, that education is primarily self-de- 
velopment. It is rather social adaptation. He 
well says that “education is the production of 
useful changes in human beings” which makes 
education “the most momentous, as well as the 
most essential, business of the human race; for 


*“Educational Psychology.” 
sity of Wisconsin. New York: 


BY Daniel Starch, Univer- 
he Macmillan Company, 
Cloth. 470 pp. Price, $1 site 
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the welfare of the race depends upon education 
as it depends upon nothing else.” 

Dr. Starch’s study of heredity and environ- 
ment is worth several times the cost of the 
book. His conclusion is logical and invaluable 
educationally. “Nature predominates enorm- 
ously over nurture only in the relative and not 
in the absolute sense. . . . In the absolute sense, 
nurture predominates enormously over nature.” 
This statement is substantiated by many lines of 
illustrative arguments. 

The body of the book is devoted to the psy- 
chology of learning school subjects and the 
measurements of achievements. Dr. Starch’s 
real message is ways and means of evaluation 
of achievement, “At the present time A’s or 
B’s obtained from different teachers often mean 
quite different things.” By observing the sug- 
gestions and reports of Dr. Starch, school marks 
would come more nearly meaning the same 
things, a result most desirable. 


PROFESSIONAL DANGER SIGNAL 


The experience of President George R. Grose, 
De Pauw University, Greencastle, Indiana, with 
Professor Arthur W. Calhoun, shows as clearly 
as anything we have seen, the need of flying red 
danger signals when dealing with university 
professors who are trying to see how near they 
can go to the precipice of Bolshevism without 
tumbling into the chasm. 

We give the facts as near as we can. Profes- 
sor Calhoun was a candidate for the position of 
professor of sociology in De Pauw University, 
an institution of strong Methodist inheritance. 
It seems that he left Clark University of Wor- 
cester, the State University of Kentucky, and the 
State University of Indiana presumably be- 
cause of socialistic views. 

Grose appointed him to the posi- 
iO auw because he was highly endorsed 
by professors in various colleges and universi- 
ties, who had been associated with Dr. Calhoun, 
as “a brilliant teacher, a man of strong person- 
ality, a Christian gentleman, an eminent teacher 
in the field of social service.” Every testimonial 
was unequivocally and unreservedly high en- 
dorsement from his collegiate associates. 

Why should not President Grose invite him to 
De Pauw? There was no apparent reason and 
he was appointed to the coveted professorship. 
To have refused to appoint him under the cir- 
cumstances would have subjected him to the de- 
nunciation of a class of worthy suspicionists. 

But he had not been dealing with the real 
Calhoun, apparently, for the unseen and un- 
recommended Calhoun wrote a letter, a letter to 
William FE. Zeuch of Minneapolis, in which he 
revealed the real Calhoun who had been skill- 
fully hidden from view when writing at great 
length to and when having prolonged confer- 
ences with President Grose. 

In the Zeuch letter he seems to have boasted 
that he not only entirely deceived President 
Grose, but thought he had entrapped the presi- 
dent into accepting and standing sponsor for his 
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violent antagonism to the basal institutions of. 
society. 

It is important today that such gay de- 
ceivers be entirely eliminated from all educa- 
tional institutions in America. 


LIFE OF HENRY BARNARD 


Bernard C. Steiner has written an admirable 
“Life” of the first United States Commissioner 
of Education, and the United States Bureau has 
issued it as Bulletin No. 8 (1919) so that it is 
available for fifteen cents a copy by application 
to the Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 

It is the first time anyone has taken the time 
to make an adequate documentary study of the 
writings and public services of Dr. Barnard, 
which makes it invaluable. 

Although Mr. Steiner had not the privilege 
of knowing Dr. Barnard, he has written a book 
which will be most highly appreciated by those 
of us who had the privilege of knowing him in 
his home, in convention, in conference, and in 
other ways in his later life. We had the personal 
touch, we had the rare opportunity of hearing 
him talk of the world leaders as well as of the 
educational leaders of England and America 
from 1830 to 1875, years in which he was the 
great American educational personality excepi 
the ten years when he was nationally and inter- 
nationally outshone by Horace Mann. 

Probably the most interesting hours of my life 
were at a Boston dinner party in honor of Dr. 
Barnard’s birthday, when Julia Ward Howe and 
Henry Barnard for hours entertained the rest of 
us with reminiscences of the world leaders as 
they knew them from 1845 to 1865. 

Dr. Steiner’s “Life of Henry Barnard” throws 
a 700,000 candle-power biographical light upon 
the years of Dr. Barnard’s noblest activities. 
We feel justified in the name of those of us who 
knew Dr. Barnard in saying a heartfelt “thank 
you.” To those who did not know him this book 
is an educational treasure-house of information 
regarding one of the great educational epochs 
in American education. 


There is no danger so great to civilization as 
a combination of a “maximum of intelligence 
and a maximum of envy,” as Governor Goodrich 
of Indiana well says. 


No new classes in German will be formed in 
the New York city schools, at least for the vear 
1919-20. 


The University of Chicago in its summer 
quarter enrolled 5,000 students. 


Roothold is better than foothold as an educa- 
tional expression. 


Intellectual security is a prime requisite in edu- 
cational progress. 


Education alone spells opportunity even in the 
United States. 
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EDUCATORS OF TODAY 


OSCAR C. GALLAGHER. 


Oscar C. Gallagher, at the age of forty-four, 
has received an unusual honor in being elected 


superintendent of Brookline, Mass., one of the 
best educational communities, and one of the 
wealthiest places, per capita, in the United 
States. 


It is quite unusual for a Boston schoolmaster 
to be elected to as good a position out of Boston 
as is the Brookline superintendency. It is the 
only time in forty years that it has happened. 
About forty years ago Colonel Homer UL. 
Sprague left the Girls’ High and Normal School 
to accept the principalship of a State Normal 
School and was later president of the State Uni- 
versity of North Dakota and still later president 
of Mills College, California; and his successor, 
Ephraim Hunt, was later superintendent of 
Newton, but each of them left Boston because ot 
friction with the Boston Board of Education. 
Mr. Gallagher leaves Boston when at the flood 
tide of popularity and at the height of efficiency. 

Although born in Bloomington, Illinois, under 
the eves of the State Normal College of Illinois, 
his own education was in the Boston schools and 
Harvard University. His father, Dr. William 
(Gallagher, principal of Thayer Academy, Brain- 
tree, has been for a third of a century among the 
really great schoolmasters of New England, and 
his uncle, Charles T. Gallagher, was one of the 
most notable school board members Boston has 
ever had. 

Brookline has set a new pace in supervision 
and it will signify as much to Boston for her 
teachers to know that they do not necessarily 
need to die in the Boston harness as for Brook- 
line to select a man who has always been doing 
“the latest best things” in education. 


FRANK B. COOPER. 


Superintendent Frank B. Cooper of Seattle 
has broken the record again by _ receiv- 


ing $10,000 salary, the first of that amount on the 
Pacific Coast, the first west of Chicago, and 
the beauty of this is that he is not a new man, 
was not threatening to leave, was not restless, 
was just a contented, efficient, invaluable edu- 
cational leader. Such things rarely happen to 
a man under such conditions. 

GEORGE A. MCFARLAND. 

Mr. McFarland, deputy state superintendent: 
of North Dakota, has accepted the city superin- 
tendency of Williston, North Dakota, at a highly 
satisfactory salary. The Board of Education was 
most insistent upon his acceptance and the cit- 
izens as a Whole gave him the heartiest kind of a 
reception. Mr. MeFarland was for a quarter of 
a century president of the Valley City, North 
Dakota, State Normal School, which had 
national professional prominence, 

HENRY W. HARRUB. 

Superintendent Henry W. Harrub of Taunton 


has resigned after fourteen years of exception- 
ally valuable service in order to take needed 
rest and to enjoy relative leisure. Mr. Harrub 
has been one of the substantial and sane school 
men of Massachusetts, following every detail of 
administration with conscientious care and 
notable efficiency. He was professionally trained 
in the Castine, Maine, State Normal School and 
received his scholastic preparation at Colby 
College. He was principal of a large grammar 
school in Taunton for five years before he was 
elected to the superintendency. He has been 
active in many important civic affairs. 
—o— 
ERNEST C. WITHAM. 

Superintendent Ernest C. Witham, Southing- 
ton, Conn., is “on his job” three hundred and 
sixty-five days in the year with the headlight on 
without a dimmer. He is thinking in out-of- 
school as well as in-school units. He always 
has a looking glass around the corner of time. 
We are led to refer to him at this time because 
he is appealing to students to improve in traits as 
well as in talents. In every schoolroom for one 
whole week there is upon the blackboard a sug- 
gestion like one of the following. There is to 
be no preachy talk, no moralizing, just the in- 
fluence of the suggestion :-— 

George Washington was an honest boy! 
you? 

Benjamin. Franklin never went back on his 


Are 


word! Have you? 

Thomas Fdison always speaks the truth! Do 
you? 

Woodrow Wilson began by being  trust- 
worthy! Are you? 

William H. Taft is a man of his word! Are 


you? 
Luther Burbank is as honest as the di 


long! Are you? 

Lloyd George has never tried to deceive! 
Have you? 

Herbert Hoover has never gambled! Have 
you? 

Cardinal Gibbons has always stood for the 
truth! Have you? 

Theodore Roosevelt always fought  dis- 


honesty! Are you going to do the same? 
Honest boys become honest men! Are you in 


line? America needs honest’ men more than 
anything else! Will you be one of them? 


HENRY KINSEY BROWN. 

Brown takes up the work ‘his father, 
the late Dr. Henry B. Brown, laid down. The 
father was one of the most loval men in the Na- 
tional Education Assoctation, and, with A. P. Kin- 
sey, made Valparaiso University one of the edu- 
cational wonders of America. With the passing 
©f his father and the retirement of Mr. Kinsey, 
llenry Wh, 


Henry hk, 


in the prime of voung manhood, with 
all the energy of his being and a modern view of 
educaticnal service, is giving Valparaiso Univers 
sity a new and brilliant career, 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


ws Miami, Florida, August 28, 1919. 

Dear Dr. Winship: In giving the salaries paid high 
school principals in the larger cities of the United 
States, in your issue of August 21, I notice that 
Miami is omitted. 

While Miami has only some 30,000 population, the 
salary of the high school principal is $3,500, the 
same as is paid in Milwaukee, St. Paul, Buffalo, 
Washington, D. C., and Louisville and higher than 
those of San Francisco, Los Angeles, Pittsburgh, and 
Baltimore. 

We think that fact alone speaks well for twenty- 
three-year-old Miami, and justifies the claim that 
“Miami is the largest city in the country consider- 
ing the size of its population.” 

Yours cordially, 
R. E. Hall, 

i Superintendent of Schools. 


“INTERESTS THAT MOVE NEWSPAPERS.” 


(Louisville Courier-Journal.) 


For the ready reference of those profound stu- 
dents of public subjects who are positive that a news- 
paper is owned or dominated by a particular inter- 
est when it does not agree with the views of the 
aforesaid profound students, the Courier-Journal at 
great labor and expense has compiled a tabulated 
formula by which any one at a glance may ascertain 
just what interest owns or dominates any newspaper 
any time. The main virtue of the formula is its 
simplicity. It needs no key. In a spirit of magnan- 
imity it is presented freely to the public without 
even a copyright protection. It will save much vexa- 
tious speculation among those who readily perceive 
a hidden and ulterior motive behind a newspaper's 
policies, but can not so readily understand what that 
motive is. It will be of especial value to many 
classes of politicians, pamphleteers and orators. 
First will be stated the policy of the newspaper and 
immediately will be shown the corresponding inter- 
est owning or dominating the newspaper itself. Be- 
hold the formula :— 

For good roads—owned by the cement manufac- 
turers. 

For enforcement of ordinances requiring tail 
lights to be kept burning on automobiles at night— 
controlled by lamp manufacturers. 

For free textbooks for public school children— 
dominated by the book publishing houses. 

Against government ownership of railroads—con- 
trolled by Wall Street and railroad interests. 

For government ownership of railroads — domi- 
nated by Wall Street and railroad interests, who 
desire to trade their fluctuating and watered stocks 
for gilt-edged United States bonds, with a guaran- 
teed income. 

Against profiteering — dominated by radicals who 
desire to bring disaster to eapital. 

Against incompetence or abuse of authority by a 
Democratic office holder —- controlled by the Re- 
publican organization. 

Against incompetence or abuse by a Republican 
office holder—dominated by the Democratic organi- 
zation. 

For a policy in the public interest, pursued by a 
Republican—owned body and soul by the Republican 
party. 

Against socialism, bolsheyism and communism — 
owned by Wall Street. 


— 


For prohibition — controlled by a coalition of soft 
drink manufacturers and politicians. 

Against prohibition — bought by the distilleries 
and breweries. 

Against an increase in street car fares—purchased 
by Socialists and radicals. 

For an increase in street car fares—subsidized by 
the railway companies. 

For courteous hospitality to the Prince of Wales— 
owned outright by Great Britain. 

Against one-piece bathing suits for women — 
bought by Ziegfeld, to overcome competition with 
his “Follies.” 

For longer skirts for women — controlled by the 
dry goods manufacturer. 

For a revival of interest in poetry — purchased by 
the poets. 

Against clouds of smoke in the city air — domi- 
nated by the manufacturers of smoke consumers. 

For another epidemic of Spanish influenza—con- 
trol by the physicians and undertakers. 

Against said epidemic—subsidized by the theatrical 
interests. 


THE SECRET OF A TREE. 


A weird tale comes from Minnesota of the finding 
of the mummified body of a man in a hollow white 
oak tree lately cut down on a farm near Le Sueur. 
On the body was a diary that identified it as that 
of a farmhand named La Rue, who disappeared in 
1862, fifty-seven years ago. It was at a time when 
Sioux Indians were making raids, and when guns 
were heard in the distance people of the neighbor- 
hood, believing Indians were approaching, hastily 
fled from their homes, La Rue among them. It was 
a false alarm and the fugitives all returned but this 
one farmhand. 

In the diary found with the body was this entry: 
“Cannot get out. Surely must die. If ever found, 
send me and all my money to my mother, Mme. 
Suzanne La Rue, near Tarascon, in the Province of 
Bouchez du Rhone, France.” And there he died. 
Why he could not escape from the tree in which he 
found refuge will never be known. Perhaps the 
opening into the hollow trunk was high and he 
slipped down too far to reach the place again. Per- 
haps the space was so small that he could not strug- 
gle or climb. But speculation is useless. — Indian- 
apolis Star. 


IDAHO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 


The annual conference of county superintendents 
of the state was called by Miss Ethel E. Redfield, 
state superintendent of Public Instruction, to meet 
at Albion State Normal School, Albion, and the 
Technical Institute, Pocatello, June 23-27. Three 
and one-half days intensive work was pursued at 
Albion, and the conference was coneluded in a one= 
day session at Pocatello. 

The eonference was opened by a diseussion on 
the school plant and kindred subjects, Dr. E. A. 
Bryan, commissioner of education, presiding. Pre- 
liminary to the general discussion Dr. Bryan pre- 
sented a plea to the county superintendents for a 
special effort in securing. the uniform co-operation 
of teachers to the end that the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation of Idaho might become a greater and more 
pawerful faetor in the interest of higher profes- 
sional standing of teachers and of helpfulness to 
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them. Dr. Bryan announced that the State Teach- 
ers’ Association had established an organ, “The Idaho 
Teacher.” which is to be published monthly begin- 
ning with the September issue, and urged an enroll- 
ment of all the teachers of the state on the subscrip- 
tion list. 

Miss Redfield, state superintendent of Public In- 
struction, took charge of several different periods 
during the conference with a “County Superintend- 
ents’ School.” The following topics were taken up 
and thoroughly discussed in all the phases pertain- 
ing to each: Certification Problems; Administrative 
Problems; Supervisory Problems. 

A. C. Price, business agent and auditor of the 
State Board of Education, placed in the hands of 
the county superintendents a list of all the official 
records and business forms required incident to the 
prosecution of the official duties of the county super- 
intendents, clearly and amply explaining the use of 
such forms. 

An explanation of the Smith-Hughes Act passed 
by Congress in February, 1917, the provisions of 
which were formally accepted by the Idaho Legisla- 
ture in 1919, and for the carrying out of which an 
appropriation was made, was fully discussed by M. 
S. Lewis, state vocational director of the Smith- 
Hughes work for the state of Idaho. 

One of the pleasant features of the conference was 
the words of greeting and the timely advice given 
by President G. A. Axline of the Albion State Nor- 
mal, who has been suffering for some time from a 
severe illness. 

The Albion faculty was represented on the pro- 
gram by Dean C. E. Bocock and J. C. Werner, head 
of the Rural Education Department, who spoke on 
“Nerve Leaks” and “Americanism in Public 
Schools” respectively. The former in a lucid and a 
compelling way impressed upon those present the 
fact that unwarranted and unnecessary waste of 
human energies and bodily tissues is taking place 
daily in countless ways. He pointed out that it was 
incumbent upon the teacher first to conserve nerve 
energy in herself and to deem of paramount import- 
ance instruction in the acquirement of health 
habits by pupils. 

Mr. Werner defined Americanism as _ possessing 
such free democratic ideals and love’ of country 
and the institutions of America as enabled us to 
mobilize as we did for the World War. He made a 
strong plea for inculcating in the pupils of our 
schools the principles upon which our government 
was founded and through recognition of the fact 
that the sacrifice of our forefathers was neces- 
sary in the establishment of our nation and in sub- 
sequent efforts to preserve the same, so is the ser- 
vice and devotion of every individual essential to 
the continued life of the nation. That all teachers 
must be 100 per cent. American and that all regu- 
lar school work should receive’ special emphasis 
with reference to its bearing upon life work if we 
be able to foster our American ideals. 

The three types of special work which are to be 
prosecuted in the schools of Idaho during the ensu- 
ing year were presented as follows :— 

The Thrift and War Savings work by Allen B. 
Eaton, state director of war savings, who presented 
the plan for the year’s work, and made announce- 
ments incident to the carrying out of the same. 
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The Junior Red Cross work by Miss Retta F. 
Martin, assistant superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, who discussed the plan of work which has been 
outlined by National Headquarters, Washington, 

M. S. Parker, field representative of the State An- 
ti-Tuberculosis Association, discussed the subject of 
health work. ‘The health crusade work has already 
met with a hearty response on the part of the pupils. 
and teachers throughout the state. 

At Pocatello, the members of the conference met 
in a two-hour assembly with the summer schook 
students in consideration of the general theme: 
“Our Common Problems and the Opportunities for 
Co-operation in the Interest of the Schools of the 
State.” 

Short talks were given by Miss Redfield, state 
superintendent of Public Instruction; President C. R. 
Frazier, N. B. Atkinson, R. E. Miller, J. A. Fogt and 
A. C. Gough of the Technical Institute, and by the 


following county superintendents: Miss Margaret 
Sweet, Grangeville; R. C. Egbers, Coeur d'Alene; 
Mrs. Caroline Flood, Bonners’ Ferry; Miss Lura 


Paine, Boise, and Miss Olive Petrashek, Weiser. 

The conference was conceded by all to be a val- 
uable session. The opportunity given to the county 
superintendents to visit two of the state institutions. 
was much appreciated. 

Social events, as well as work, were features of 
the week” The reception given by the faculty and 
students of Albion Normal on the opening evening of 
the conference was a most enjoyable affair, as was: 
also the excursion to the “City of Rocks,” which 
was made possible through the generous hospitality 
of the Albion citizens. 

The courtesy and thoughtfulness of the members 
of the faculty of the Technical Institute and of the 
Rotary Club of Pocatello in providing an elaborate 
lunch, a trip to the institute farm, and a ride about 
the city were instrumental in making the day spent. 
at Pocatello a most delightful occasion. 


THE FRIENDLY PATH. 
BY WALTER I, ROBINSON 


fine, but it isn’t edible.” 

This is a telegram one of our acquaintances re- 
cently received from his wife, who was spending a 
month at the shore. 

And she received a “stake” as fast as it could be 
ordered over the wires. 

“It’s the first time I’ve ever known my wife 
qualify as a humorist,” said the husband, with a 
smile. “I'll send her something extra as a reward.) 
for her jest.” 

In this little yarn there’s valuable material for 
serious thought. The weight of our appeals depends 
on the way they are made. The laughing child usu- 
ally gets nearly all it could wish. 

Whining and complaining may deserve substantial 
recognition, but they seldom bring home a real gift. 
Compassion is something aroused by sad words and 
tears, although the things that they get usually are 
sour to the taste. And harsh words and angry com- 
mands seldom win those things which we prize. 

The gamest trout always strikes in the singing 
brook and the biggest gift always comes from the 
happy heart.—Indianapolis Star. 


“Salt air is 


to. 


> 


A truly educated man not only sees through things, but sees things through. 


—Frank D. Slutz. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE PRESIDENT’S TOUR CUT SHORT. 


The tour of the President was cut short on 
September 26 by a recurrence of the nervous 
fatigue and digestive trouble which overcame 
him at one time when he was at Paris, and Dr. 
Grayson, his constant attendant, insisted on his 
cancelling the remainder of his dates and re- 
turning at once to Washington. He was then 
near Wichita, Kansas, and was scheduled to 
speak there and at several other cities on the 
way east, — all of which, at the urgent direction 
of his physician, he was compelled to forego. 
He had, up to that time, traveled more than 
8.000 miles on his tour, and had delivered forty 
speeches on the treaty. The strain of this pro- 
tracted and exciting campaign proved to be too 
much for him, and Dr. Grayson insists that it 
must be followed by a considerable period of 
rest. 


THE FIRST TEST VOTE ON THE TREATY. 


The first test vote on the Treaty in the 
Senate came on Tuesday, the 23rd, when Senator 
Lodge, leading the majority, moved to postpone 
consideration of the fall amendments to eli- 
minate the United States from participation in 
the commissions created by the Treaty, except 
the Reparations Commission. No important 
point was involved, and it was only a _ parlia- 
mentary victory which the Republicans won 
when the vote stood 43 to 40, with ten senators 
paired and three absent, but it served as an 
alignment of the opposing forces, and, naturally, 
encouraged the opponents of the treaty as it 
stands. One Democrat, Reed of Missouri, voted 
with the Republicans, and two Republicans, 
McCumber of North Dakota and Jones of 
Washington, voted with the Democrats. Other- 
wise, the division was on party lines. 


THE TREATY IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 


The fact is not generally appreciated that the 
proposed Peace Treaty is having hard sledding 
in other countries as well as in the United 
States. Great Britain is the only one of the 
original “Big Five” at Versailles which has 
thus far ratified it. Italy and Japan have their 
own reasons for deferring action, and in the 
French Assembly a debate is in progress which 
may even outlast that in our own Senate. Re- 
ports of the test vote in the Senate on the 23rd, 
when the opponents of the treaty as it stands 
had an apparent majority of three, reached 
Paris promptly, and had a very disquieting ef- 
fect in the Assembly and upon the public mind. 
Premier Clemenceau was repeatedly pressed 
for a statement as to what would happen if the 
Senate were to. refuse ratification; and he re- 
plied that the League could exist without the 
United States and that the treaties constituting 
a protective alliance between France,’ Great 
Britain and the United States were not de- 
pendent upon the League. But, so far as the 
United State is concerned, favorable action in 
the Senate is indispensable. 


THE SITUATION AT FIUME. 


The situation at Fiume has grown increas- 
ingly difficult and dangerous. The Italian goy- 
ernment, which at first wished to have the af- 
fair treated as an internal question, has found 
it impossible te-coerce D’Annunzio and his fol- 
lowers, without a use of force which it shrinks 
from applying, and has appealed to the Allies 
to take the city from the insurgent forces. Ac- 
quiescence in this appeal is likely to involve the 
American squadron in the Adriatic, and there 
have been reports of the landing of American 
marines to meet this unwelcome _ possibility, 
According to Secretary Daniels, Admiral An- 
drews, commanding the squadron, has full 
power to use the American naval forces as 
might be needed in the opinion of Allied officers 
on the ground. Meanwhile, direct hostilities 
between the D’Annunzio forces and the Jugo. 
slavs are threatened. 


THE STEEL STRIKE. 


The steel strike began, as ordered, on Sep- 
tember 22, with varying results at different 
steel centres. The struggle reaches into twenty 
states and affects, directly or indirectly, not far 
from half a million workers. On the first day 
there was rioting at Newcastle and at Farrell, 
Penn., where mobs of strikers attacked loyal 
mill workers and were fired upon and driven 
off by mill guards and state troops. The 35,- 
000 workers employed by the Bethlehem Steel 
Company refused to walk out, pending an at- 
tempt to obtain a conference with company of- 
ficials. In the Chicago district some of the 
largest plants were forced to close, but others 
operated throughout the day. The unions claim 
that 284,000 workers, altogether, went out on 
the first day, but the reports of the company, 
officials make the total much smaller. 


THE RADICAL ELEMENT ON TOP. 


There are many indications that the more 
radical element has displaced the more con- 
servative in the leadership of the strike, and ‘t 
makes no secret of its intention to bring about 
revolutionary changes. John _ Fitzpatrick, 
chairman of the committee organizing the steel 
workers, has declared that the purpose of the 
strike is “to socialize the basic industries of the 
United States,” and that this is only the begin- 
ning of the fight, and William Z. Foster, tne 
secretary, is on record as declaring that “The 
wages system is the most brazen and gigantic 
robbery ever perpetrated since the world be- 
gan,” and that, when the psychological moment 
comes, the working class “will put an end to 
capitalism with the general strike.” It is ob- 
served that it is the alien workers who are 
most easily persuaded to walk out, while the 
Americans are inclined to nold to their con- 
tracts and stick to their jobs. 


THE STEEL STRIKE UNDER INVESTIGATION. 


The causes and conduct of the steel strike 
are under investigation by the Senate Labor 
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Committee, with Fitzpatrick, the steel union 
chairman, and Judge Gary of the United States 
Steel Corporation among the first witnesses. 
The public will gain some enlightenment from 
the statements made by the leaders in both 
sides of the controversy, but there is no mani- 
festation of a disposition on either side to “get 
together.” From Judge Gary’s point of view, 
the question of an “open shop” is undebatable, 
and one on which he cannot think of himself 
as yielding. Yet this is really the central point 
in the quarrel, overshadowing all questions of 
wages and conditions. The committee will 
want to know why Judge Gary refused to deal 
with the strike organjzers, and will also want 
to know why the strike leaders refused Presi- 
dent Wilson’s request for a postponement of 


the strike until after the convening of the labor 
conference. 


A NEW STRIKE THREATENED. 


The convention of the United Mine Workers 
of America, meeting at Cleveland, voted, on 
September 23, to press demands for a sixty per 
cent. increase in all wages, a six-hour working 
day and a five-day working week, with time 
and a half for overtime, double time for work 
on Sundays and holidays, and certain improve- 
ments in conditions, and fixed November 1 for 
a general strike of all bituminous coal miners in 
the United States if all of these demands are 
not granted before that date. The threatened 
strike may extend to the Canadian coal fields if 
the international executive board and the repre- 
sentatives of the Canadian districts so deter- 
mine. If an agreement is reached in conference 
with the operators, it is to be submitted for 
ratification to the convention, which will be 
reconvened for that purpose. Otherwise, the 
strike will take effect automatically. 


GOVERNOR COOLIDGE’S PROCLAMATION. 


Current rumors that some compromise or 
adjustment was contemplated, under which the 
striking Boston policemen might be taken back 
to their posts, have been definitely set at rest by 
a vigorous proclamation by Governor Coolidge. 
The Governor charges the police with a 
deliberate intention to intimidate and _ coerce 
the government of the commonwealth, by de- 
serting their posts of duty and letting in the 
enemy. By this act they dispossessed them- 
selves, they went out of office, they stand as if 
they had never been appointed. To place the 
maintenance of the public security in the hands 
of a body of men who have attempted to de- 
stroy it would be, the Governor declares, to 
flout the sovereignty of the laws the people 
have made. There is here no middle ground 
and no chance of compromise, and the Governor 
calls on all citizens to stand by him in support- 
ing the authority of the government and re- 
sisting all assaults upon it. It is believed that 
the unfounded rumors of concessions and an 
ultimate taking back of the police strikers were 
set in circulation with the intention of checking 
the recruiting of a new police force, which is 
proceeding rapidly. 


BELGIUM AND HOLLAND AT LOGGERHEADS. 


There are disquieting reports that the rela- 
tions between Belgium and Holland have be- 
come so strained that each has withdrawn its 
ambassador from the other’s court. This has 
too often been the prelude to open hostilities, 
but it is not easily believable that the evil prece- 
dent will be followed in this case. The point 
at issue is the Belgian necessity of obtaining a 
stronger military frontier and freeing her great 
port, Antwerp, from the restrictions now. placed 
upon it by the Dutch possession of the lower 
portion of the Scheldt. Belgium wants political 
control of the southern bank of the river and 
certain guarantees to safeguard her economic 
interests in south Limburg, and in return sug- 
gests certain pieces of German territory ~ in- 
habited by a Dutch-speaking population. The 
Belgian demands inyolve. a revision of the 
treaty of 1839 between Belgium and Holland. 


IS IT A STRIKE OR A REVOLUTION? 


Great: Britain is in the throes of a railway 
strike, ordered at a few hours’ notice at mid- 
night on September 26, and paralyzing trade 
and business all over the kingdom. The strike 
was ordered by the National Union of Railway- 
men, ostensibly because the government would 
not pledge itself to continue indefinitely the 
maximum rates paid during the war, but really, 
it would appear from the temper of the union, 
in a deliberate attempt to secure Labor Control 
of Parliament, or, on the part of the more ex- 
treme leaders, a hope of bringing about the com- 
plete overthrow of the government and the es- 
tablishment of a soviet control. The latter is 
the interpretation which Lloyd George and the 
other government leaders put upon it, and they 
declare their purpose to meet it in every pos- 
sible way. Meanwhile, the outlook is for acute 
suffering and want everywhere. 


MOTHER, WHAT CHEER? 


BY WILLIAM HERBERT CARRUTH 


id 


Mother, I stand upon the storm-whipt shore ' 
Of that salt flood whose sources are our tears, 
Whose other coast,—O land of hopes and fears!— 

No man knows if it be, forevermore. 

Mindful of thee I sadly reckon o'er 
The clustering blessings of these later years: 

My sun-kissed fields are full of bending ears, 

The heaped grain lies about the threshing floor. 


But thou, mother,—I call across the flood 
If haply any tiding I may hear. ’ 

Earth was a flint-strewn tread-mill where the blood 
From thy brave feet marks out thy sad career, 

And night fell ere thou sawest the dear-bought good; 
I call across the wave, Mother, what cheer? 


— 
Oculists Physicians 
Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 
Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was 
offered as a Domestic Eye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 


and Gparantecs by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’se 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYB 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chiecage. ILL 
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of the country. 
| are acceptable as news. 


HDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of schoo] work or school administration 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


OCTOBER. 


1-8: City Superintendents of Wis- 
consin, Madison. 
8: Vermont State Teachers’ Associa- 


tion, Montpelier. 

24: Berkshire County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Association, Pitisfield. 

30-31: Maine State Teachers’ Associ?- 
tion, Portland. 
31: Bristol] County 

.Associatioa, Taunton. 

29-Nov. 1: Arkansas State Associa- 
tion, Little Rock. President, J. R. 
Jewell, Fayetteville; secretary, 
Annie Griffey, Little Rock. 

NOVEMBER. 

4-8: Colorado Education Association. 
President, J. A. Sexson, Sterling; 
secretary, H. B. Smith, 232 Cen- 
tury Building. Denver. Divisions 
will meet as follows:— 

4-7: Western Division at 
Junction. 

6-&: Southern Division at Pueblo. 

6-8: Eastern Division at Denver. 

7: Worcester County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Association, Mechanics’ Hall, 
Worcester. 

24-26: National Council of Teachers 
of English, Boston. President, 
Joseph M. Thomas, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Secretary-Treasurer, James F. 


(Mass.) Teachers’ 


Grand 


Hosic, 506 West 69th Street, Chi- 
cago. 
28-29: Southwestern Indiana Teach- 


ers’ Association. Evansville. 
President, G. E, Behrent, Mt. Ver- 


non; secretary, Miss Margaret 
Wilson, Jasper. 

CALIFORNIA. 
SAN DIEGO. The teachers won 


their $300 salary raise. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON. A survey of 
the public school system of the Dis- 
trict by direction of the board of 
education and Dr. Philander C. Clax- 
ton, United States commissioner of 
education, will soon be undertaken. 

Members of the board of edtica- 
tion, accompanied by Ernest L. 
Thurston, superintendent of schools: 
and Miss Alice Deal, president of 
the High School Teachers’ Union, 
have already had an informal con- 
ference with Dr. Claxton. 

The trustees of Howard Univer- 
sity have arranged for the formal 
inauguration of Dr. J. Stanley 
Durkee as the president of the uni- 
versity Wednesday, November 12. 
The great colleges universities 
of the world will be invited to partici- 
pate in the celebration. 


IDAHO. 


CLARKSTON. In one of 
loveliest valley pockets in America 
are.two interesting cities, Lewiston 
and Clarkston, named, of course, 
from Lewis and Clark of historic 
pioneer fame. Of Clarkston the 
Journal of Education has had much 
to say, but all too little of the lesser 
citv across the river. 


the 


The present superintendent, Paul 
Johnsun, was county superintendent 
of Walla Walla County until Sep- 


tember, 1917; since then he has heen 
superintendent at Clarkston, and 


they have done many interesting 
things. For instance, they have en- 
tered into a two-year lease on the 
only printing plant in town’ which 
publishes the community weekly 
paper, and hired the editor as a mem- 
ber of the faculty in the school, and 
the students are publishing the paper 
under his direction. Pupils do the 
writing, printing and look after the 
business management. 

This is an apple country and many 
of the farmers found the problem 
of owning a spray which costs over 
$400 a difficult problem to meet, so 
the school bought a spraying machine 
and the teacher of agriculture and 
the boys spray the orchards of the 
community at a fixed charge, some- 
what less than the regular commer- 
cial price, the boys receiving pay by 
the hour for the time spent in this 
way. The spraying machine  pur- 
chased cost $543. 

Another thing which the school did 
was to excavate several thousand 
cubic feet of earth to produce an 
athletic field. Eighteen teams gave 
voluntary services, several at one 
time in connection with this excava- 
tion. 

The manual arts teacher and his 
hoys are now building a house for 
the housing of the printing plant. 
This house is so planned that when 
the printing plant moves into the 
new high school building, the struc- 
ture can easily be made over into a 
home economics practice cottage. 
The valuation of the district is only 
$1,455,000, and all these things are 
heing done under” great financial 
handicap. The school emplovs 
twenty-nine teachers besides the 
superintendent and an_  enroll- 
ment of about 200 in the high school 
and 650 in the grades. 


KANSAS. 
LAWRENCE. Grade school teach- 
ers will receive a minimum salary of 
$90) a year, and nigh school teachers 
a minimum of $1,000 a year. 


LOUISIANA. 
The following bookmark urging 
hoys and girls to stay in school is be- 
ing put into the hands of every child 


in the state of Louisiana. Mrs. Vir- 
gil Browne, state chairman of the 
Americanization Committee, Council 
of National Defence. has _ secured 


from the advisory committee, which 
is composed of the state chairmen 
of child welfare who carried on the 
work of Children’s Year, a sufficient 
number of the bookmarks and leaf- 
lets, so that every school child in 
Louisiana will be given one on the 
opening day of school. Each parish 
superintendent will be sent an allot- 
ment for his parish. These will be 
turned over to the teachers, who are 
to see that each child receives one, 
which will read as follows :— 


SCHOOL TIME AGAIN 


School opens the door of opportunity. 
Every boy and girl should enter this 
door. 


If you have graduated from the 
eighth grade 
GO TO HIGH SCHOOL 


If you have not completed high schoos 
return and graduate. 
THINK OF THE FUTURE 
School training in youth leads to:— 

Success in the future. 
Higher wages. 
Better health. 
Happier lives. 
Insufficient schooling and early em- 
ployment often leads to:— 
1, Poor jobs and low wages. 


2. Unemployment. 
3. Sickness. 
4. Crime. 


BACK TO SCHOOL. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


EVERETT. The annual report of 
Fairfield Whitney has one of the 
best historical pages we have seen. 
Two of the superintendents of other 
days have been highly promoted. 
Randall J. Condon has $10,000 as 
superintendent of Cincinnati and has 
declined a $12,000 offer from De- 
troit, and Ulysses C. Wheeler, im 
Newton, has one of the best posi- 
tions in New England outside of 
3oston. The report locates the place 
of birth of all fathers of pupils. 
One-third were born in the United 
States; one-third under the British 
flag; one-third in twenty-five non- 
English-speaking countries. Of these 
twenty-five, Italy leads, then Ireland, 


Sweden, Russia, Germany, Austria, 
Norway and Denmark. No other 
country has more ten repre- 


sentatives. 
Mr. Whitney aiso gives the per- 


centage of adult illiterates in all 
cities of Massachusetts with more 
than 25,000 population. The’ great 
mill cities of Lawrence, Fall River 
and New Bedford alone have any 
considerable number. Brookline, 
Everett, Somerville, Malden, Brock- 


ton and Quincy have less than three 
per cent. 


SOUTH HADLEY. The fall 
term at Mount Holyoke College will 
he marked by the inauguration of the 
$1,500,000 endowment fund campaign 
— the biggest drive in the history of 
the college. The present situation 
has made absolutely imperative an 
increase in the salaries of the mem- 
bers of the faculty, so a million dol- 
lars will be set aside exclusivelv for 
endowment. The remaining half mil- 
lion is to be used for new buildings. 
One of these is to he a 


new science 
hall to take the place of Williston 
Hall, which was burned in Decem- 
ber, 1917; the other is a new resi- 
dence hall groun, plans for which 
have already been: drawn. With 


rooms for 165 students it will relieve 


the present congestion in the cam- 
pus houses and make possible the 
admission of 100 more — students. 


This vear the freshman class had to 
be smaller than last vear because the 
upper classes are unusually large and 
it is the policy of the college to admit 
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Records for Schools 


The Public Schools are the Melting-Pot of the Nation. 


Music 


is the one great inspiring force in our Schools today which makes 
for pure Americanism. The Columbia Grafonola and Columbia 
Records bring music to the Schools in a way nothing else can. 


MARCHES 


The “Assembly” March (Hager)..........-- Prince’s Band} A-3042 
Battleship Connecticut March (Fulton)..... Prince's Band} 10 in. 85c. 
Flashing Glory March (Martin)............. Prince’s Band) A-7520 
The Life-Guard March (Martin)............ Prince’s Band) 12 in. 1.25 
Spirit of Victory March (Cogswel!)......... Prince’s Band) A-7535 
Connecticut March (Nassann).............-- Prince's Band) 12 in. 1.25 
St. Patrick’s Day (irish Prince's Band A-3000 
Highland Fling (Scotch Dance).............- Prince's Band } 10 in. 8Sc. 
Tantoli (Swedish Prince's Band A-3054 
Hernpipe (English Prince's Band § 10 in. 85c 


Pop Goesthe Weasel (Amer. Country Dance).. Prince's Band | A-3078 
Jolly is the Miller (Amer. Country Dance).... Prince's Band} 10 in. 85¢ 


FOLK SONGS 


Old Black Joe... .Barbara Maurel and Columbia Stellar Quartette ) A-6091 
Carry Me Back to Old Virginny....Barbara Maurel and 1? in. 1.50 
Columbia Stellar Quanene 


APPRECIATION 


Danse Macabre (Saint Prince's Orchestra } A-1836 
Dance of the Goblins (Recker-Loraine).....Prince’s Orchestra | 10 in. BSc. 
Celeste Aida (Radiant Hipolito Lazaro 


Fifth Symphony (Beethoven) Andante. Part I 
Philharmonic Orchestra of New York » A-5954 

Fifth Symphony (Scethoven) Andante. Part II l2in. 1.50 
Philharmonic Orchestra of New York 


CORRELATION 


Seneca Indians) A-3057 
aSeneca Indians } 10 in. 
“1812 Overture” Part I (Tschaikowsky) 

Regimental Band of H. M, Grenadier Guards \ A-5874 


“1812 Overture” Part II (Tschaikowsky) 12 in, 1.25 
Regimenta! Band of H. M. Grenadier Guards 

Blue Bells of Margaret Keyes | A-5351 

The Hills o’ Skye Margaret Keyes } 12 in. 1.25 


MUSICAL MEASURES 


Records Based on Psychological Tests for Pitch, Intensity, Time, Consonance, and 
Tonal Memory. By se C. E. Seashore, State University of lowa Numbers 


A-7536, A-7537, A-7538, A-7. 7.50 set 
Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes.......... Oscar Seagie) A-6071 
Loch (Old Scottish Melicdy)............ Oscar Seagle ) 12 in. 1.59 RECITATIONS 
Bentley Ball) A-3087 Jobe Chuck Finds the Best Thi the 
The Little Lee Cabin ir. the Lane......... Bentley Ball 10 in. 85¢. om -Thornton W. 
Joy the ey kes Thornton W. Burgess 
PHYSICAL DRILLS The Blue and the Gray...................+ Harry E. Humphrey | A-3044 
Lincoln's Gettysburg Harry E. Humphrey } 10 in. 85c. 
Drill Music, Set No. 1 (Clarke)............. Princes Band) A-3073 The Layers, On and Off (Cooke)........ Edmund Vance Cooke } A-3088 
Drill Music, Set No. 2 (Clarke)............. Prince’s Band § 10 in. 85c. Plain Private and How Did He Die (Cooke). . Edmund V. Cooke | 10 in. 85c 
High School Cadets March................ Prince's Band) A-7517 
March Prince's Band 12 in. 1.25 I Y PEWRITING 
Hansel ard Gretel (Singing Game)........... Prince's Band Father of Victory (Ganne)...........-.0-.e0000- Prince's Band A-7516 
Sandal Polka and Swiss May Dance Prince's Band Italian Riflemen Prince's Band 12 in.1.25 
(Singing Games) ) in, 85¢ Liberty Songs March. Part 1................. Prince's Band | 
Introducing: (1) “Oh, How I Hate To Get Up i Morn- | 
PENMANSHIP ing.” (2 “Tell That To the Marines.” “Good- 
bye, France.” A-7541 
Rhythmic Penmanship—3-part time........ J, Albert Kirby A-7530 Liberty Songs March, Part I................ Prince's Band 95 
Rhythmic Penmanship- 4-part time........ J. Albert Kirby f 12 in. 1.25 Introducing: (1) “Keep the Home Fires Burning.” 
Prince's Band 12 in. 1.25 Old Kit Bag.” 
Beautiful Ohio Prince's Orchestra | A-6081 harpshooters’ March. (Il 
My Belgian Rose (Medicy Waltz)......... Prince's Orchestra § 12 in, 1.25 Monn of the Little Pierrots (Bosc)..........++++ 
These records are but a few of the many to be found in ou 


Literature. 


Columbia Schoo! Grafonola 
with Pushmobile 


Doors fitted with lock and key. 
Seven shelves for records. 


Any Columbia Dealer will gladly place a Gra- = 
fonola and Pushmobile with a number of Educational 
Records in your School on trial, without cost or Gr 
obligation to you, so that you may 
prove, thru your own satisfaction, 
what great service Columbia products 
may be in your school. 


Send the coupon for Educational 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Columbia Graphophone Company 


Educational Catalog, ‘The Grafonolain the Class Room,” a copy ot 
which will be sent free upon request. The Catalog offers a wealth of ° 
material from Kindergarten to High School, care- 
fully selected and graded. 


3 
9 


Clip this coupon and mail today 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Educational Department 
Woolworth Building, New York City 


Please send me the following Literature: 
(Check subject desired) 


| 

| 

| Gratonola Catalog [] 
| Educational Record Catalog [] 

| 

| 

| 


Musical Measurement Manual [] 


Either Oak London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E.C 
oct 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


YOU WANT 


Book Covers 


When You Want Them 


It is so easy to put off ordering, even the things you know 
you are going to need. You will probably need a good supply 
of Holden Book Covers when school opens and with the present 
slow deliveries you can’t get them in a hurry. The only way 
to be sure of having them when you want them is to order now. 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


only as many students as can be ac- 
commodated on campus. 


MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS. Superintendent 
B. B. Jackson has prepared one of 
the best studies of school expenses 
that we have seen. It is a revelation 
when it shows that the overhead ex- 
penses of education were no greater 
per pupil in 1918-19 than in 1911-12, 
despite the increase of twenty-five 
per cent. in enrollment and an aver- 
age salary increase of forty per cent., 
and an actual increase in salaries for 
the overhead men and women of 
fifty-nine per cent. The superintend- 
ents salary was only nine per cent. 
more in 1918-19 than in 1911-12. The 
number of supervisors and directors 
are only two more with $60,100 than 
with $46,779. 

Hg educational budget for 1920 
proposes a salary increase of teach- 
ers of twenty-four per cent., which 
will make a total of $2,666,280, which 


The Palmer 


Method of Business’, Writing 
PLUS 


The Palmer Method Organization 
marks tthe difference between unl- 
formly successful results in teaching 
Penmanship and _ indifferent, tem- 
porary results. 

Investigate a school system where 
the Palmer Method Plan has really 
been followed. You will want the 
same results in YOUR schools. A 
postal card of inquiry to our near- 
est office is the first step in the right 
direction. Now is the time! 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia 


Portland, Oregon 


TEACHER’S SOUVENIRS 


An appropriate gift to pupils at close of school. 
Samples free. 


Seibert Ptg. Co., Box]210, Dover, Ohio 


FOR SALE 
MINERAL COLLECTION 


of the late George H. Martin; 

about 2,000 pieces; both working 

and cabinet specimens. Address 
MARTIN 

388 Summer Street, West Lynn, Mase. 


will be seventy per cent. of the en- 
tire educational avr»ronriation; the 
principals have $161,150, five’ per 
cent., and the executive department 
$60,020, or two per cent. In the ele- 
mentary schools the teachers receive 
87 per cent. of the appropriation, and 
the principals 6.5 per cent. In the 
high schools the teachers receive 91 
per cent., and the principals 2.7 per 
cent. The maximum _— elementary 
salary is to be $1,500 for teachers 
and $2,100 for principals. 


MISSOURI. 

TIPTON. The first Teachers’ 
Union to affiliate with the American 
Federation of Labor has been or- 
ganized in Moniteau County. 


MONTANA. 

The State University started the 
new vear with nineteen new mem- 
bers of the faculty. In the depart- 
ment of education are two new men, 
Walter R. Ames, assistant professor 
of education and psychology, and B. 
W. Bierman in physical education. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


A system of free traveling dental 
service for rural school children was 
established by the State Board of 
Health of North Carolina in July, 
1918. This experiment was begun 
after examination of some 200,000 
school children in North Carolina 
showed that at least seventy-five per 
cent. had beginning decay in per- 
manent teeth. Less than ten per 
cent. of these children had ever 
visited a dentist except for the pur- 
pose of having an aching tooth ex- 
tracted. The records also proved 
that at least ninety out 
every 100 parents never made any ef- 
fort to have their children’s teeth 
treated by a dentist. 

This neglect is attributed by state 
authorities to several causes :— 

1. Poverty. 

2. Ignorance and indifference. 

3. Morbid fear of the dentist. 

4. Hesitancy of many dentists to 
accept young children as patients. 

5. Lack of specific instruction in 
the public school on the care of the 
teeth. 


ASHEVILLE. A new high school 
building costing about $250,000 was 
dedicated with appropriate exercises 


on September 25 and 26. <A general 
celebration took place, in which Civic, 
labor, business and fraternal organ- 
izations heartily joined. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. New York 
City is the richest city in the New 
World, probably in the whole world, 
and it pays more for public educa- 
tion than does any other city in the 
world. 
_POUGHKEEPSIE. Trustees of 
Vassar College have announced an 
increase in pay for the teaching staff, 
in line with recent increases at other 
colleges. The increase ranges from 
fifty per cent. in the lowest grade to 
twelve and one-half per cent. for 
protessors. It applies to all teachers 
who have served the college a year 
or more. An employees’ welfare 
fund has been started. To it $5,000 
has been given. 


OHIO. 
The new Teachers’ Pension law 
went into effect on September 1. 
The superintendent of public instruc- 


‘stion, the state auditor and the attor- 


ney general are the other members. 
of the board. Actual operation of 
the system does not begin until Sep- 
tember 1, 1920, When the first pay- 
ments will be made to the fund by 
the teachers. 

After that date each teacher will: 
pay in four per cent. of his salary 
up to $2,000 and the boards of edu- 
cation will pay in 5.57 per cent. of 
their payrolls. The latter percentage 
will be readjusted from time to time 
according to experience of the sys- 
tem. Superintendents and other ex- 
ecutives are included on a_ $2,000 
basis if they receive more money. 

A teacher may be pensioned after 
thirty-six vears of service, or at the 
age of sixty, regardless of length of 
service. ‘Compulsory retirement at 
seventy is provided. 

Upon retirement after thirty-six 
years of service the teacher will get 
not less than $300 a year. If com- 
pelled to quit work because of illness, 
teachers will get at least thirty per- 
cent of the average annual salary for 
the preceding ten vears. 

Every public school teacher not 
teaching in a city which already has. 
a pension system will enter the state 
system next year; and teachers be-- 
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The first clipping reproduced appeared in the Chicago 
Tribune September 14th. Dr. Blue expected the “flu” 
to come again. 


=, 


The second clipping was taken from the same paper of September 
18th. It shows that our old acquaintance, Spanish Influenza, has i 
again made his appearance. 


It is not probable that the malady will attain the terrible pro- 
portions of last year, when almost ten million people were afflicted és & 
and over fivevhundred thousand died—but, who knows ? : 


“Bathing in the River Jordan’ 


Keeping well, as a rule, is pretty much a matter of observi i 
important, rules, such as the following : 


aes 
were Avoid needless crowding—influenza is a crowd disease 
mt 
ceene tent Smother your coughs and sneezes—others do not want the germs which 


you would throw away. 
Your nose, not your mouth, was made to breathe through—get the habit. 


This is ideal walking weather. Train for the strain of confinement this 
winter by walking two miles three times a day. 


Open the windows—always at home at night; at the office when practicable. 

Your fate may be in your own hands—wash your hands before eating. 

Don't let the waste products of digestion accumulate—drink a glass or two 
of water on getting up. Keep the bowels open at all times. 


Refuse to work or sit alongside of anybody who apparently has a ‘‘fresh 
cold,” or a sore throat. 


Your Next Move Is Preparedness 


As Dr. Blue says, the best way to deal with it is to prepare. 


First, prepare to avoid the epidemic, by observing the suggestions in the panel above. They ma 
you much suffering and loss. 


Second, prepare to endure the epidemic, if it does come your way, with the least cost and inconvenie: 
yourself, by securing T. C. U. protection, if you have not already done so. 


The T. C. U. Pays for Loss of Time 
On Account of Sickness, Accident and Quarantine 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters pays not only for loss of time on account of sickness, but also on account 
of accident and personal quarantine. 


For the small cost of less than a nickel a day, it will assure you an income when you are sick or quarantined, 
or when you are accidentally injured, preventing your savings from being swept away for medical expenses. It 
will also pay certain Operation and Hospital Benefits, 


Thousands of Teachers, all over America, have found freedom from worry through enrollment in the 
T.C U. Every teacher in America should enroll and share its protection, If you have not already done so, fill 
out and mail the coupon for full information. . 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


441 T. C. U. Building | Lincoln, Nebraska 


Mildred R. Bentley, Cairo, W.Va.—It wasa great [ FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


comfort to me during my illness to know I was a mem- 
ber of the T. C. U. I only joined last spring and thus Tothe T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Bidg., Lincoln, Neb. 
I am interested in knowing*about your Protective 


had met only one payment, but my letter telling them 
of my illness was answered with as much promptness Benefits. Send me,the whole story, and booklet of 


and sympathy as if I had been an old member. The testimonials. 

epidemic of Spanish influenza was so great and I knew 

many claims would be made sol did not expect my Name 

check very soon. I was thus happily surprised when 
within two weeks after posting my letter containing my y 

claim I was in possession of a check covering the illness. AGELESS 


This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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s TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. - 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


‘Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Portland, Ore., 509 Journal Bidg. 

New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ili, 28 E. Jackson Bivd, Berkeley, Cal,, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


ginning to teach after September 1, 
1920, must join the fund. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

COLUMBIA. With the opening 
of the urban and_ rural schools 
throughout South Carolina the com- 
pulsory school attendance law enacted 
by the general assembly at the last 
session will become effective. The 
State Department of Education has 
determined that the compulsory 
period as provided in the statute shall 
be the first four months of the school 
term. During the summer a census 
of the school children of the ages 
prescribed in the statute has been 
taken, and the school authorities 
have both the legal power and the 
machinery to_enforce enrollment and 
attendance. 

The results will begin to show im- 
mediately. Throughout the state en- 
rollment will be larger than ever be- 
fore, but the greatest increases will 
probably be in some of the cotton 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOi, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeducs 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior Higt 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN. Princios' 


When looking for a thoroughly trained, ex- 
perienced teacher of Physical Education or a 
promising profession for your students, 
write the Vocational Bureau of the 


NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF GYMNASTICS 


1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 


SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


ATTENTION 


Prepare yourselves for the attractive 
and well paid positions in the commer- 
cial department of high schools. 


The Chandler Shorthand System is 
easy to learn—always retained —is 
speedy — accurate and reliable. 


Teachers of Chandler Shorthand are 
always in demand. 


Saturday Session Begins Oct. 18 


Chandler 


School for Women 


Visit the School for full particulars 
or send for Catalog 


161 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 
Telephone Back Bay 7070 


mill towns, although in rural sec- 
tions it is expected that there will be 
appreciable increases. Many schools 
will be overcrowded. 

The compulsory period as provided 
in the law as it now stands is four 
months. There is already agitation 
in South Carolina to extend this to 
cover the full period of the school 
term, and this, it is predicted, will 
come in the near future. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

ABERDEEN. The Northern Nor- 
mal and Industrial School, under the 
administration of Dr. Harold W. 
Foght, formerly of the Bureau of 
Education, bids fair this year to 
break all records as to attendance. 
Several new courses have been added 
and the faculty is the largest in the 
history of the school. 

HURON. The Teachers’ Forum 
is a new department of the Sunday 
Huronite conducted by H. G. Law- 
rance of the Department of Educa- 
tion of Huron College. Communica- 
tions and contributions on any sub- 
ject of interest to the American 
school teacher are welcomed for pub- 
lication. 


PIERRE. South Dakota needs 
more than 1,000 rural school teach- 
ers at once. Salaries range from 
$100 to $125 a month, and up. State 
Superintendent Fred Shaw is adver- 
tising in many newspapers. of the 
Northwest in effort to secure 
teachers. 


PIERRE. M. M. Guhin, state di- 
rector of Americanization, reports 
that the people of the state are 
heartily supporting him in his new 
work. Genevieve Anderson and 
Goldie London, graduates of the 
Americanization course at Minnesota 
University, are employed as _ assis- 
tant directors, the former with head- 
quarters at Huron and the latter at 
Mitchell. Grace Wheeler been 
engaged by the Aberdeen School 
Board to have charge of American- 
ization work in that city. 

SIOUX FALLS. A national con- 
ference on “Rural Education and 
Country Life” will be held here on 
October 12 to 15, 1919. 

For the past five vears the Depart- 
ment of the interior, through the 
Bureau of Education, has been waging 
a nation-wide campaign for better 
rural schools and the improvement 
of country 'ife. Among the agen- 
cies employed in this work has been 
a series of conferences throughout 
the country. In response to. invita- 
tions from governors, state superin- 
tendents of public instruction, 
county superintendents of schools and 


chambers of commerce in the North ° 


Central States the fifteenth confer- 
ence has been called to meet here 
Four governors, twelve state super- 
intendents of public instruction 
manv county superintendents, several 
presidents of state normal schools 
and teachers’ colleges and a large 
number of leaders in rural education 
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and country life work have accepted 
invitations to take part on the pro. 
gram at the Sioux Falls conference 
Many prominent club women, busi- 
ness and professional men, adminis. 
trative school o'fcers and progressive 
farmers have been invited and ules 
of them will be oresent and take 
on the program. Sunday, October 
12, will be “Governors’ Day” at th. 
conference. Governor Burnquist of 
Minnesota and Governor McKely; 
of Nebraska will address a dg 
mass meeting in the afternoon at the 
auditorium, and at the evening ses. 
sion in the auditorium Governor 
Frazier of North Dakota and Gov- 
ernor Norbeck of South Dakota will 
be the speakers at another large 
meeting. The central thought of the 
conterence will be what our rural 
schools must be and do to meet after. 
war conditions. Hon. J. L. McBrine 
will have charge of the arrange. 
ments. 


WASHINGTON. 

SEATTLE. The _ principals and 
teachers of Seatile have prepared 4 
thirty-six-page handbook for their 
guidance that is by far the best of 
its kind that we have seen. The 
“Foreword” by Superintendent Frank 
B. Cooper is extra good. 


ANXIOUS 

A British railway official tells an 
amusing story of the tourist ‘in 
Ireland who left the train at every 
station and went ahead to the Ing. 
Rage van to ask if his trunk was 
sate. After the sixth time the ex- 
asperated guard replied: “Begorra, 
I wish the Lord had made ye an 
elephant, instead of an ass, an’ then 
you'd always have your trunk in 
front of you.” Vancouver Daily 
Province. 


STATEMENT OF O\WNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, ETC., 
Required by the Act of Congress of 
 Auenust 24, 1912. 
Of the Journal of Education,  pub- 
lished weekly at Boston, for October 
1, 1919, 
State of Massachusetts, County of 
Suffolk, ss... before me, a Notary 
Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Herry R. French, who having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Business Man- 
ager of the Journal of Education, 
and that the following is to the best 
of his knowledge and belief a true 
statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 445, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, to wit:— 

1. That the names and addresses 
of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor and business managers are:— 
Publisher, New England Publishing 

Company, 

i Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Editor, A. E. Winship, 
74 Perkins St., Somerville, Mass. 
Business Manager, Henry R. French, 
Ix Park St.. West Lynn, Mass. 
2. That. the owners are:— 
A. E. Winship, 
74 Perkins St., Somerville, Mass. 
Loella R. Winship, 
74 Perkins St.. Somerville, Mass. 
Alonzo Meserve, 
87 Linden Allston, Mass. 
William F. Jarvis, 
$26 Lexington St., Waltham, Mass. 
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Alvin F. Pease, 
3 Kneeland St., Malden, Mass. 
George Jarvis, 
35 Pleasant St., Waltham, Mass. 
Henry R. French, 
18 Park St., West Lynn, Mass. 
Estate of B. V. French, 
18 Park St., West Lynn, Mass. 
3. That the known _ bondholders, 
mortgagees, and other security hold- 
ers owning or holding 1 per cent. or 
more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities, are :— 
Henry R. French, 
18 Park St., West Lynn, Mass. 
A. P. Green, 
26 Everett Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 
William F. Jarvis, 
326 Lexington St., Waltham, Mass. 
That the two paragraphs next 
above, giving the names of the own- 
ers, stockholders, and security hold- 
ers, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the com- 
pany, but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder  ap- 
pears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing aftiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which _ stock- 
holders and security holders who de 
not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this 
afiiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest, direct or 
indirect, in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by 


him. 
HENRY R. FRENCH, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 19th day of September, 1919. 
JAMES M. HOOPER. 
My commission expires Sept. 30, 1921. 


In the American Review of Re- 
views for October, in addition to 
Frank H. Simonds’ monthly article— 
which this month sets forth “The 
European Reaction” against certain 


earlier adjustments of the Peace 
Conference and against American 
leadership — the special features of 


this number are: A symposium on 
King Albert of Belgium, apropos of 
his visit to the United States, by 


Henry van Dvke, former minister to 


the Netherlands, by Maurice F. Egan, 
former minister to Denmark, and by 
Mark Sullivan; a tribute to Cardinal 
Mercier, by Dr. Lyman P. Powell; 
Edward Marshall's suggestive article, 


“Why Not Help Mexico?”; a plea 
for better teaching of English, 
by Dean Andrew F. West: 
“Our Restored Merchant Marine,” 


by Theodore Macfarlane Knappen; 
“Efforts to Rebuild Frenct 
lages.” by Major George B 
of the American Red Cros 
Britain Going sankrupt?” ay 
lishman’s survey of the situat 
P. W. Wilson; and an arti 
“Universal Training for 
Service,” by Professor John 
based upon the observations ; 
clusions of American educati 
perts who worked among th 
ican soldiers in France. 
torial department, “The Pri 
the World.” is largely conce 


month with unrest in the 
world. 
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TEACHERS’ 


PLACES at good salaries have come to us within a week's time where the recommendation 
{ of a single sitting candidate would have assured that candidate's sppoiniment; 
for instance, critic of grammar grades in a Michigan normal school, at $14€0; head of science 
department in a New York normal school at 310, with $200 a year advancement to $2000; 
principal of a New Jersey high school $2000; chemistry in high school $21€0; eighth grade in 
& southern New York system, $1250; instructor in English in a college, $1200; electrical 
instruction in a western town, $18(0; AT G00D arfaing in all departments. From the 
while hosts of smaller places are University of Maine we received the 
following letter on September 8: “This is to inform you that Miss . age gem A 
graduate) was appointed Sept. 1 to an instructorship in Spanish in this University. 1 wis 
to commend the promptness of both the agency and the eandidate. By a judicious use of the 
telegraph Miss .... was able to give essential information and have her appointment practically 
assured before other candidates were heard from.” Promptness, accuracy, 

and honest recommendation secure for many candidates places at good SALARIES. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENC 


34th Year. 
NEW YORK, 437 FIFTH AVE. 
DENVER, SYMES BUILDING. 
SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING. 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 

Our Booklet, “Teaching as a Business,” 

with timely chapters on Peace Salaries, 

Prospects, Critical Letters of Applicae 

tion, etc., sent free. 


Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Becommendés teachers to colleges, publicand private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ introduces to Colleges, 
and FOREIGN C S’ AGENCY Schools and Famili 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has filled hua 


j dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If you peed a 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


C. A. SCOTT & CO. Proprietors 
442 Tremont Building, Boston. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior aveney for 


superi Ne 
Established 1655 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 


366 FIFTH AVENUE ~ 
Between 34th and 35th Streets Tegiste FCI 
New York City candid ‘ ervieee@ 


CHARLES W.MULFORD. Prof. free to school off 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


— 


jin Obtaining Positions, Send for Bulletin. 
HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W, ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


| WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Long Distance Telephone 
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Have you aaa of using 7 


MUSIC 
IN and AS 


EDUCATION? 


It secures: 
Attention Interest Participation Expression 


THROUGH 


Sense Perception Mental Discipline Instruction 
Emotional Response Information Analysis 
STIMULATING 
Imagination Correlation Appreciation 
Discrimination Association Assimilation 
Selection Concentration Composition 
Interpretation 


RESIDUUM: 


Knowledge Culture Poise Power 
Fully possible only with 


“The Victor in the Schools” 


Victrola XXV, $115 


especially manufactured 


| 


For full information, write for School use 
4 When the Victrola is not in 
¢ "A Educational Department use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe 
and secure from danger, and 
Victor Talking Machine Co. the cabinet can be locked 
d protect it fre ad pr 
‘a miscuous use by irresponsi- 
m en, N. ble people. 
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